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An aerial view of a modern film studio. The picture 
shows the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios at Culver City, 
California. The studios cover 117 acres, and contain 137 
buildings. There are 29 sound stages, the largest having 
a floor area of nearly an acre. These stages are air-con- 
ditioned and completely sound-proof. Ten miles of paved 
streets run through the outdoor sections within the 


studio walls. 


Between 4000 and 5000 persons are always employed in 
the studios. There is a private, uniformed police force 
of about 50 men, a fire station, a hospital, a school for 
child actors, a railway siding, and an industrial section 
capable of manufacturing anything from a piece of china- 
ware toacomplete house. There is a film library which 
contains more than 5000 miles of film, and is growing at 
the rate of 190 miles a year. 


The average number of full-length pictures produced in 
the studios every year is 50. ‘* Shorts’ exceed 100 a 
year. 
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PREFACE 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


|i seems to me that this book is of great interest and real 

value because in its pages we have at last positive in- 
formation about the art of the Cinema from those who are 
deeply experienced in it. 

To-day we have in the columns of the daily press and 
elsewhere a constant stream of talk and propaganda concern- 
ing the films, and I think that many people will agree with me 
that most of this information is quite valueless to us if we 
happen to consider the film as a potential art. Whether 
the film is an art or no I can’t say—sometimes it seems to 
be; most of the time it is certainly not. Meanwhile it still 
remains, after thirty years or so, a mystery. There are 
the early Chaplin pictures, the Disney cartoons, three films 
of Rene Clair’s, the photography of Robert Flaherty, and 
for the rest—moments of inspiration ! 

Meanwhile the information that we, the public, are given 
from the inside is concerned almost entirely with the lives 
and personalities of the actors. Nobody is to blame for this, 
least of all the actors, but I hope they will forgive me if I 
say that I think that the least important element in the 
Cinema as an art is the element of the actor. After two years 
at Hollywood I believe that, if face and figure photograph 
pleasantly, any one at all can act successfully in films. The 
key to the Cinema, at present, is not the actor but the 
director. About the director, the cameraman, and the writer 
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we are told nothing at all. The public simply don’t want 
to hear about them. 

As to the writer, my present limited experience has led 
me to believe that no writer of individual personality 
can, as things are now, write for the films with success. 
Stefan Zweig could not, H. G. Wells could not, Somerset 
Maugham is wise enough not to try. A very practised drama- 
tist, Sidney Howard or Clemence Dane, can bring some of 
their knowledge to assist, but as personalities they do not 
survive. Why? That is one of the questions that this book 
ought to help to answer. For clearly we can see that a success- 
ful film depends on successful collaboration, and collabora- 
tion between a number of persons who are altogether different 
in taste, personality, and experience. For example, no writer, 
of whatever genius, could make a successful film artistically 
were, we will say, Dietrich cast for the réle of Florence 
Nightingale. And no director, Capra, Cukor, or Lang, 
could make a successful film of Flaherty’s wonderful 
photography if a commonplace, badly-written script were 
thrust into the middle of it. You must have, then, perfect 
collaboration—but after that you must have also a very large 
intelligent public. Does such a public exist anywhere in 
the world to-day ? It does not. For any picture of import- 
ance to-day costs a great deal of money to produce and that 
money must be earned by the applause of a large public. 
And does this large world public care for the Cinema estheti- 
cally ? Undoubtedly it does not. Why should it? The 
Cinema is the greatest, easiest popular entertainment the 
world has yet seen. It is also the laziest. Little demand is 
made by it on the intelligence. In fact, the intelligence is 
stunned. Everything is done to stultify inquiry or intellec- 
tual difficulty. 

Anyone who has written for the films is told again and again 
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that he must not be slow, he must not be immoral, he must 
not be individual. “ Rembrandt” was, to my mind, one of 
the most beautiful films I have seen. Everyone tells me that 
it was too “slow” to be popular. The great themes of the 

world are forbidden to be truthful in the film because they 

are immoral. 

Well, this sounds pessimistic. But I am not pessimistic. 
Everyone who reads this book will realise the magnificent 
energy, intelligence, brilliance, that is now serving the film. 
The art is a baby compared with the other arts and the 
future holds mysterious, tantalising possibilities. The princi- 
pal difficulty at present, I believe, is this one of finance. 
So much money has to be made that a vast general public 
has always to be wooed and won. This public is at present 
willing to be entertained at no intellectual cost at all. That 
will not always be so. And then—what shall we not see ? 


EDITORIAL 


f hs the expert in film production who glances down the 

contents list, the scheme and scope of this book will 
be at once apparent. He will recognise the name of each 
contributor as one he knows by record and reputation ; 
he will concede the right of each to appear as author of an 
expert essay on the aspect of film production indicated by 
the chapter title. But I would warn the expert at the start 
that this book is not for him. It probably contains nothing 
factual he does not already know. It is certainly unlikely 
that he will find one technical detail with which he is not 
familiar. 

I am tempted to say with equal vehemence that this is 
not, on the other hand, a book for the film “ fan,” but I 
am held back by an uncertainty. What exactly isa “fan” ? 
Few people will admit the term to be applicable to themselves. 
This is perhaps due to a natural disinclination to identify 
themselves with what seems to be an abbreviation of so 
emphatic a word as “ fanatic.”” But if we take the “ film 
fan’ to be the rabid star-worshipper, the devotee of some 
chosen acting personalities, whose curiosity is focused on the 
private-life activities of the favourites, then his or her 
interest in a book called Behind the Screen is likely to evapor- 
ate with the discovery that there is not to be found, from 
cover to cover, a single revelation of personal eccentricity 
nor 4 rags-to-riches story of any local boy’s or girl’s romantic 
ascent to Hollywood eminence and fortune. 

By these two extreme eliminations I hope to have defined 
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the public for which I have compiled this book and to whom 
I have directed its appeal. It seems to me that between the 
two groups of opposed enthusiasts lies the great mass of 
normal people, whose decisions, probably casually taken, 
to go to see a given film or to stay away, decide its fate as 
a venture in production. The producers all tell us they 
are bent on “ giving the public what it wants” ;_ the success 
or failure of their enterprises surely depends on the accuracy 
or error of their assessment of what this middle (and majority) 
section of the public will enjoy. The quest goes on cease- 
lessly for an infallible “ formula,” based on these aggregate 
likes and dislikes, which will enable a producer to make 
films with the certain knowledge of their success. It has 
something in common, both in the energy devoted to it and 
its chances of success, with the researches and experiments 
of the alchemists of the Middle Ages. 

Almost as elusive of definition is the extent of this 
middle public’s interest in films. In the lives of these 
“ non-fanatical ’’ people motion-picture entertainment plays 
an important but by no means preponderant part. Their 
interest is sufficient, and has endured long enough, to make 
the film the considerable factor it is in the social history 
of our times; their continued willingness to spend money 
on going to see pictures has raised the film-making industry 
to its present status, financially and industrially. “ Going 
to the pictures ” is to-day accepted as one of the principal 
means of extra-domestic relaxation for leisure hours in all 
the cities and towns and most of the villages of at least 
Kurope and America. 

In both of these continents the newspapers, whose 
continued existence depends on “ giving the public what 
it wants’ (or making the public want what they give, which 
is the same thing in the end), devote an almost startlingly 
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large proportion of their editorial space to film matters. 
From the small-circulation journals, with their supposedly 
higher (social) class of readers, to the “ popular” papers, 
selling increasing millions of every issue, all treat films, 
and the people made famous by connection with films, as 
“news.” Taking into account the “fan” periodicals which 
abound and thrive, and the books published on the subject, 
the presses of the world combine to make the film the most 
amply documented art, science, craft, industry or whatever- 
you-choose-to-call-it, in the world to-day—an overwhelm- 
ing vote of carefully calculated confidence of “ reader 
interest.”’ 

This problem of how much the ordinary public know and 
care about films, how far their interest extends beyond and 
behind what they chance to see on a visit to a cinema, is 
one to which I have given some attention and, if observations 
taken so casually deserve the title, study. This has been 
prompted largely by self-interest. In writing professionally 
about films for some years I have naturally felt it would 
be helpful to know what type of information the average 
person likes to have, which aspects of the film world interest 
him and which leave him cold, how far my own attitude 
and standards coincide with those of the people with whom 
I have come in contact. My collated findings, if collation 
were possible, would not be particularly enlightening. 
But certain facts emerge in simple certainty. At the top 
of this synthesis of experience would be the conviction 
that nine persons in ten are interested enough to ask questions 
about the processes of film-making and almost as many 
will, if the opportunity arises, either suggest or seize upon the 
suggestion that a visit to a studio might be arranged. If 
the objection is raised to the validity of this conclusion, 
on the ground that “the other fellow’s job” is always 
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interesting, I shall agree at once without allowing that it is 
an objection at all. Parties of visitors pour through news: 
paper offices. I have stood entranced in a sweltering pork- 
and-beans canning factory, marvelling at the dexterity 
of a young woman cutting strips of fat pork into cubes 
of identical size and weight. Seeing “how the wheels 
go round” is nearly always fascinating. But the grip 
that the inside of film-making has on the average man’s 
imagination is something more. Films, unlike pork and 
beans, are not standardised. They are works of the human 
mind as well as of human hands. (Surely the best epigram- 
matic description of Hollywood’s fascination is William 
Saroyan’s “the only city in the world that is entirely the 
product of the imagination.”’) Films impinge and, at least 
temporarily, imprint themselves on the mind. There is a 
close personal contact between producer and “ consumer ” of 
films. They have intimacy, life, colour, and—I use the word 
for lack of a better—glamour. Even the man who sneers 
at every product of the studio, who tells you with assurance 
that your favourite star is a hag or a harridan and “ fifty 
if she’s a day,” who revels in exposing how the latest spec- 
tacular wonder of the screen was faked (‘ All done in a tank, 
old boy, with models ”’), is sufficiently interested to equip 
himself with his artillery of disillusion. How he would love 
to be able to say he had actually seen those models! 

The visitor to a film studio sees a great deal—and very 
little. He may stand within the walls of miraculously artificed 
sets; he may see how the romantic téte-d-téte of the stars is 
‘shot’ with the camera peering into their faces and its 
unromantic “ crew ”’ practically on top of them ; he may see 
a score of intriguing sidelights on film-making of which he 
had never guessed. But at the best he can see no more than 
the climax, in a fragment of action reaching its celluloid goal, 
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of the long and diversified work of the many departments 
whose talents and resources have combined to make that 
moment possible. In this book I have tried to set out as 
expertly, yet simply, as possible, the facts and inter-relation 
of these contributories to the finished film. 

The scheme of the book is not invariably chronological, 
because the sequence of events may vary from picture to 
picture and from studio to studio, while some processes, 
obviously, go on at the same time as others. But in the main 
this is the life-history of a motion picture as it passes through 
all the stages from the producer’s office, which it may enter 
as a mere idea, a newspaper cutting, a novel, until it is de- 
livered at the theatre, ready for projection on the screen. 
The first chapter is written by a man responsible for the pro- 
duction of several important films every year. He has a long 
and distinguished record as one of the foremost and respected 
exponents of this anxious and onerous job of being a film 
producer. The last chapter is by a man responsible for the 
sale and distribution of some £8,000,000 worth of film product 
in Europe every year. His ledgers and his experiences re- 
corded in them plot a graph of public taste with which the 
producer must take notice in planning his future productions. 
So the wheel turns full cycle. Producer allies himself with 
salesman as surely as all the intermediate experts have been 
bound together by ties of interdependence and common ends. 

Each of these chapters might be described as an exposition 
of “ What My Job is and How I do It” by a recognised 
practising expert on the subject. 

In one way, the book is not complete. There are many 
important and indispensable activities connected with pro- 
duction which are not discussed. This is inevitable in any 
volume that does not wish to run to encyclopedic length. 
I have as eminent an authority as Mr. Louis B. Mayer, who 
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presides over all the production in the great Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios of Hollywood, for putting the number of 
professions, vocations, and crafts required in the making 
of a film at 117. He administers the work of 5000 employees 
in 49 separate and distinct departments, ranging from 
“ protective research ” to ‘international censorship.” But 
the chapters chosen for this book are designed to cover, with 
the greatest possible thoroughness and logic, the story of a 
film’s production, without digression from the main theme. 
To this end certain sacrifices of subject have had to be made. 
The brief notes inserted between the chapters will, I hope, 
serve to link more securely the various stages of production 
and also to introduce each of the distinguished contributors 
at his or her appropriate moment. 

In compiling this book I have incurred heavy debts 
of gratitude to many persons who have rendered valuable 
services. First, to the contributors I offer my sincere thanks 
for their co-operation. To two of them—Mr. Eckman in 
London and Mr. Dietz in New York—I am also indebted 
for their indispensable liaison work on my behalf. For 
similar services in London, New York and Hollywood, I 
wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Messrs. Dave Blum, 
Howard Strickling, Bob Vogel, Selby Howe, Alex. 
Stevenson, and their various stafis. 

I must also acknowledge my gratitude to Mr. John Gordon, 
editor of the Sunday Express, for the permission which was 
essential for me to undertake the production of this book. 


STEPHEN WaArTTs. 
Lonpox, January 1938. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE X1xX 


Film production 1s, from start to finish, a collaborative 
undertaking. But even the greatest experts in their own fields, 
working together for a common end, must have a pivotal 
authority. Team-work demands a captain. In the film studio 
this final control 1s vested in the producer. Any account of 
the procedure by which a film 1s made must start with the pro- 
ducer and his work. 

Mr. Hunt Stromberg, the author of the chapter which follows, 
has been closely associated with the production of important films 
in Hollywood since 1919 when he went there as personal repre- 
sentative of the famous producer, Thomas Ince, one of the 
proneers of the industry. Previously, Mr. Stromberg had been 
a well-known newspaper writer in his nate Kentucky and had 
already entered the motion-picture field in New York as an 
executive on the advertising and publicity side. In 1923 he 
launched out as an independent producer, later allying humself 
with the Producers’ Distributing Co., and making several highly 
successful films of the period, starring Priscilla Dean and 
Harry Carey. In 1925 he jowned Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as a 
producer and tn that capacity has been responsible for a long 
(and ever-lengthening) list of distinguished pictures, among 
which are ‘‘ White Shadows of the South Seas,” “ The White 
Sister,” “ Blonde Bombshell,” “‘ Chained,” “ Treasure Island,” 
“ The Thin Man,” “ Naughty Marietta,” ‘“‘ Ah, Wilderness,” 
** Rose Marie,” “ Wife versus Secretary,” “ The Great Zregfeld,” 
** After the Thin Man,” “ Night Must Fall,” “ Maytime,” and 
“The Firefly.” 


THE PRODUCER 
By HUNT STROMBERG 


(HE producer of motion pictures spends his life trying 

to do something that can be summed up in one 
phrase—to make good pictures. In theory that is the 
beginning and end of his job. In fact, however, entertain- 
ment competition nowadays is so keen and the public’s 
standards of expectation so high that I sometimes think 
“ good ’’ pictures are not enough. They must be outstanding. 
The great essential is to give every picture something that 
will make it stand out among all others, some claim to be 
noticed and to attract which the others do not have. To- 
day’s demand is for something new, something fresh, some- 
thing different. There are no rules by which the producer 
can plan to give his film this all-important infusion of novelty. 
He keeps in touch with the world’s events and with the new 
talent that comes to his notice ; he receives every idea, no 
matter whence it may come, with an open mind. But he 
can do no more—except carry on with the more routine 
part of his job with all the thoroughness and skill at his 
command, hoping that the “ golden touch” of novelty will 
come to reward him for his pains and make of his good 
picture an outstanding one. 

But before I go into the details of the producer’s work 
let me give you an example of the type of idea that producers 
seek all the time. At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer we made an 
outstandingly successful film some time ago in “ Naughty 


Mr. Hunt STROMBERG (left) photographed with the star 
and director of ong of his productions, “ The Firefly.” 
The star is Miss JEANETTE McDoNatp and the director 
Mr. RosBert Z. LEONARD. 
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Marietta.’’ Two basic ideas gave that film its novelty and 
extra appeal over and above its more normal qualities. 
First, there was the idea that we should make a musical 
picture with a story that was not “‘stagey ” or orthodox. 
An adventure story in a picture of the operetta type was a 
distinct novelty. Second, there was the idea that we should 
give in a film the entire score of a stage musical production. 
Hitherto only snatches of famous scores had been heard 
from the screen. So much did the public enjoy the full 
Victor Herbert score in “‘ Naughty Marietta’ that a revival 
of the composer’s work started at once and soon it was 
impossible to switch on a radio without hearing some of 
Herbert’s music. Then with “The Thin Man” we had 
another notable success due to novelty—a subtle, fresh 
flavour in naturalistic dialogue which caught the public ear 
and made a good picture a memorable and famous one. 

These are merely examples. Novelty can take a myriad 
forms. Often it requires great courage to put a new idea to 
the test. For instance, when the late Irving Thalberg 
decided to make a film of “ Romeo and Juliet’ that was a 
novel idea demanding enormous courage. It may sound 
absurd at first for me to mention “ Romeo and Juliet ’’ when 
discussing the quest for “ something new.”’ Mr. Thalberg’s 
decision to tackle that great and immortal play was new, 
because while every producer must have thought of filming 
that perfect love story, none had ever had the courage to 
do it—not in Hollywood in modern times anyhow. Irving 
Thalberg dared to be novel, dared to start a job which had 
to be nothing short of great. He did it. He was a great 
producer. 

Now, having explained the greatest task of the producer— 
to make his films outstanding—by pointing out that it cannot 
be explained, I feel the field is clear to proceed to the subject 
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of the producer’s job in practical terms of his everyday 
life ; what he does, and why and how he does it. 

The producer of a motion picture is the person who 
governs its creation from the time of its conception until 
it is ready for showing in the cinema. His is the real responsi- 
bility from start to finish. He can never pass on blame 
to any of his subordinates, because the approval of their 
work lies with him. 

From the commercial point of view, the executive 
producer is the source of the supply which fills the demand 
of the cinemas. He, as representative of his company, is 
commissioned, in effect, to make a programme of films 
each year, and his delivery of the promised films at the 
promised times is his first duty to his associates on the 
distributing side of the industry. Thus his first task is to 
formulate his programme of pictures. 

Here I must make it clear that there are different types of 
producers, but that their work has essential features in 
common which makes it possible to generalise without 
sacrificing accuracy. There 1s, first, the producer controlling 
the entire output of a large studio. The perfect example is 
Mr. Louis B. Mayer, who is the executive in charge of all 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer productions, which number more than 
fifty a year. Obviously the close, detailed supervision of so 
many pictures by one man is not possible. So Mr. Mayer has 
a staff of associate-producers, to each of whom he delegates 
a group of films in each year’s programme. The work of 
these producers (of whom I am one) under Mr. Mayer’s 
control is covered by the outline of duties and responsibilities 
which I shall give. On the other hand, there are, at other 
studios, producers who undertake each year the production 
of a smaller group of films, only that number to which they 
feel they can give personal attention in detail at every stage 
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of the making. With them there is no need for delegation. 
It is, I think, agreed that one man cannot personally produce 
more than about half a dozen big films a year. But, whether 
he is himself the ultimate ‘‘ boss’”’ or is responsible to a 
superior, the work of the man in charge of the making of a 
film is always roughly the same. For simplicity we shall 
assume the word “ producer ”’ to refer to the man in complete 
authority, thus lumping “ executive” and “ associate ’’ pro- 
ducership into one composite job. 

The producer has a day-and-night, seven-days-a-week job 
on his hands. He is the general all the way through each 
picture. He must command the Ime of action to be taken. 
For each production a certain length of time and a certain sum 
of money are set aside. These and the choice of subjects are 
his principal concerns in planning his programme. The most 
important of these is the selection of stories. Hither the pro- 
ducer has stars under contract and seeks stories suitable for 
them, with which he hopes to make them even more popular 
(and profitable), or he knows he can obtain stars from certain 
sources provided he can find material to attract them. The 
availability of the stars he wants is another factor to be 
considered in working out a schedule of productions. I have 
said that there is no formula for making pictures “ different.” 
Similarly there is a question neither I nor any producer can 
answer: Where does the subject of the film come from ? 
The only possible reply is ‘“ Anywhere.” Books—novels, 
memoirs, biographies—stage plays, the newspapers, an idea 
which may be summed up on one sheet of paper. A film 
subject may come from any source at all. Some producers 
have a preference for novels, because the characterisations 
are more likely to be full and thorough. More money is 
paid nowadays for the film rights of stage plays than for 
any other kind of screen material. The attractions are 
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several. Plays are more easily (though that does not mean 
easily) adapted for films. Less rigorous selection and rejection 
of incident is necessary than with a novel. The situations 
have been tested for their audience reaction and, whether 
they be dramatic or comic, that is a good guide for the 
producer. 

Having acquired his subject, the producer has next to 
find the right writers. I have said that much of a play may 
be left in the film version. But the skilled screen writer is 
none the less indispensable. He is a writer apart. Some 
novelists and playwrights have succeeded as scenarists, but 
many more—and among them some very famous names— 
have failed hopelessly. Those who have succeeded have 
done so because they have realised the difficulties of the new 
medium and worked hard to learn its intricacies. 

When the writer has been assigned, the producer starts 
the most difficult and important of his tasks. To my mind 
the greatest function of the producer is to guide and control 
the shape the script takes as the writer works on it. 

To be able to do that well is the greatest value of a good 
producer. Yet when I try to capture in more explicit words 
what I mean by “ guiding the shape ”’ of the picture I find 
it extraordinarily difficult. It may even seem presumptuous 
for a producer to appoint himself to control what a skilled 
writer writes. He—the producer—may not be capable of 
writing a line himself. But he knows what effect he wants 
to produce, and to keep his film to that steady line of purpose 
is his mission. He must be able to feel what is right and what 
is wrong for his film. It is undoubtedly a sense, a flair 
developed by experience. Some otherwise able and artistic 
producers have gone wrong because they lacked it. They 
may have been misled by a feeling for a particular scene 
because of its photographic value. The good producer is 
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ruthlessly faithful to his conception of the film as a whole. 
Any idea which does not fall in line with that cannot be 
permitted entrance, whatever its individual qualities and 
attractions. The producer is the mould into which his 
workers pour their ideas. His is the fixed shape of the 
finished film. What fits the mould may come in—and 
welcome. But nothing else. 

I would sum up the equipment of the producer in three 
words: Feeling, Formula, Showmanship. The first I have 
dealt with. By formula I mean knowing the rules of the 
game and abiding by them. That may sound dull, un- 
adventurous, in a rut. But remember that the producer 
has to make a film that the public will wish to see in numbers 
sufficient to bring back the money spent. He must not 
indulge his fancies unduly at the risk of failing in that 
important responsibility. And he has more than the public 
to please. Before he reaches the public he has to clear two 
important hurdles—the exhibitor and the Press. The 
greatest obstacle is the exhibitor who thinks he knows what 
the public wants. He can be stubborn if he does not like a 
picture and so, consciously or not, may create a definite 
** sales resistance,’ by which the producer sufiers. A large 
body of the public is influenced by the newspaper reviews 
of a picture. So the producer must not outrage or antagonise 
these two important groups who have so great an influence 
on the audiences which may go to see the picture—or stay 
away from it. 

No matter how confident the producer may be that he 
can gauge audience reactions, he must make some allowance 
for those people, standing between him and the public, who 
also believe they know what the public will like or dislike. 
If crossed, they can affect vitally the fate of his film. 

The third requirement of the producer, I said above, is 
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showmanship. I intend that much-abused word to cover 
the need for the producer to have in his film something 
novel, something truly “ different.’”’ Holding the balance 
between formula and showmanship is a problem in itself. 

It is perhaps trite to say that the good producer requires 
good taste. That raises the problem of ensuring that his 
films will not run into trouble with the censorships existing 
in various parts of the world. The good producer’s taste 
and experience make it easy for him to avoid trouble on 
grounds of morals or salacity. But nowadays more delicate 
problems arise for the producer who hopes to have his 
pictures shown all over the world. Politics, religion, race, 
are all subjects to be handled with care if the film demands 
that they be touched upon at all. Even if they do not 
arise directly from the story, these subjects, touched on 
casually, even accidentally, may ruin the film’s chance of 
success in certain places. 

At last the script is ready for production. 

If possible, the producer has had his director chosen and 
on the job as soon as he started work on the preparation 
of the script. It is advisable that the director should be 
on the job as early as possible, and that he should be in 
complete harmony with the “ shape ” of the film as it comes 
into being under the producer’s surveillance. Differences 
are inevitable sometimes. A director may start full of 
enthusiasm for a subject but may disagree most violently 
with the course it takes in preparation for the screen. If 
the producer is adamant that his conception is right and the 
director finds himself unable to agree, there is only one thing 
he can do—withdraw. A director who does not see eye to 
eye with his producer about the way a film is to be made, 
cannot make a good picture. 

When the script is completed, after being slowly and 
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carefully built up scene by scene, the next task is to tear it 
to pieces! This drastic process—called in the studio the 
“ breakdown ”—is the division of the script into the tasks 
involved for the various departments which will co-operate 
in the production. The script is analysed, and what it requires 
in sets and furnishings, costumes and players for the parts 
other than the principals already chosen, is worked out in 
detail. Then the art director, costume designer, and casting 
director know what is required of them and their departments. 

The producer and director confer with the photographer 
and arrange for any special or trick camera effects required 
and for camera tests of the principals, which will settle ques- 
tions of characterisation, make-up, and hairdressing. The 
sound and musical aspects of the script are explored in con- 
ference with the experts in these departments. All this 
entails conference after conference and makes it necessary for 
the producer to be able to switch his mind quickly from the 
technicalities of one highly specialised department to those of 
another. I shall not go into any more details of this, as the 
work of these various departments is discussed fully in the 
succeeding chapters of this book. It is important, however, 
to emphasise that the producer must bring to each discussion 
a completely unprejudiced mind, so that no one department 
is allowed to overshadow any other. This is less easy than it 
sounds. Someone in the clothes-designing department may 
devise a very beautiful hat to be worn by the star in a certain 
scene. It is brought to the producer for approval. He knows 
at a glance it is unsuitable, that 1t would throw the whole 
scene out of gear. Show that hat in close-up and the 
audience’s minds would be diverted from the story and 
characters for a second at least. But it 7s a very beautiful 
hat and his temptation is to use it for its own sake. If he is 
wise, the hat stays out and one designer is left dejected and 
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bitterly bemoaning the inartistic stupidity of that boor of a 
producer. Nor may the producer be influenced by his own 
interest in one aspect of production being greater than his 
interest in others. If he knows nothing and cares less about 
music he must be doubly careful that the music in his pictures 
has proper consideration and that the best available experts 
are secured to work on it. If he has a taste for fine settings 
he must be careful not to dwell on them too much to the 
detriment of the picture as a whole. He may dislike an 
actor intensely, but if there is a part that actor would fit— 
and the producer is a good one—he will have that actor in 
his picture. That is what I mean by being unbiassed ! 

If I have given the impression that the producer’s energies 
are entirely devoted to one picture at a time I must correct 
that. Even in the case of a producer with a six-pictures- 
a-year programme there is a constant overlap. Suppose 
we examine a day’s work in the life of a producer. He 
arrives at the studio in the morning with the thought of his 
current production foremost in his mind. Have they started 
promptly this morning and are things going smoothly 
according to schedule ? What is there to show on the screen 
for yesterday's work? These are the first questions to which 
he wants answers. If the answer to the first is “no,’’ he 
will know all about it the moment he reaches his office. 
Whatever has gone wrong will be awaiting his advice, 
solution, or decision. The second question will be answered 
when he goes into the projection room to see the “ rushes ”’— 
as the rough, unedited results of the previous day’s shooting 
are called. His decision on them is very important. If he 
passes them, the settings in which these scenes were shot 
may be demolished at once to make room for another setting. 
If he orders some scene to be remade, the director and 
company must go back and do part—or all—of yesterday’s 
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work over again. He is probably also supervising the editing 
and “dubbing” (completion of the sound track and the 
“ marrying ”’ of it to the film) of his previous picture on which 
shooting has been completed. This entails seeing the film 
through perhaps twice in the day—so three to four hours 
can be ruled off for that task alone. Then he has to hear 
and pass or criticise sound tracks for the current film just 
as he has done with the “rushes.” In his office the producer 
is called upon to be artist, showman, and business man 
in bewilderingly rapid succession. Conferences start. A 
script conference on the next production. Drawings of 
sets, and costumes to be examined and criticised and, if 
they are right, passed. The musical director explaining his 
arrangement for a part of the score, or anxious for an opinion 
on a new number. A preliminary conference on the next 
picture but one. Mind, concentration, enthusiasm—all 
must be switched from one subject to the other. At the 
same time questions of costs and time and labour may be 
arising and calling out for vital decisions to be made quickly. 

All through this active day the producer is called upon 
to make vital decisions. That is why he must have his 
scripts so carefully prepared. That is why he must know 
exactly what he wants. If he stops now to doubt or re- 
consider his own judgments, he is lost. He has his story—and 
he must stick to it. Exceptions to that rule can only affect 
smiall matters of detail. A rearrangement of a scene may be 
necessary for some reason that has escaped everybody before. 
The wise producer is prepared for such happenings, and has a 
little time and money in hand in his budget to allow for them. 

The essence of production, once the producer has decided 
the final details of his script, is time. A day’s work on an 
average picture may cost many thousands of dollars. With 
costs like that running up, the trial-and-error method of 
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picture-making is suicidal in a modern studio. Haste, of 
course, must never be apparent, but the experienced producer 
knows how to save time and eliminate wastage, A certain 
amount of waste is inevitable, of course, just as it is in the 
most efficient factory, and the manufacturer must allow for 
it. Yet it is remarkable how closely the production of a 
film in a well-run studio conforms to the time-and-money 
schedule laid down. 
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Any confusion that exists in the public mind over the terms 
“ producer” and “ director” in film production has tts source 
in the usage of the British stage. There the word “ producer” 
1s usually applied to the man who “ directs” rehearsals. In 
the American theatre, as in films, he 1s known, surely more 
reasonably, as the “ durector.”” 

Mr. Stromberg has explained in detail what the film “ pro- 
ducer” 1s and does. Now Mr. George Cukor discusses the work 
of the director. 

Mr. Cukor is one of the brilliant young men of the theatre 
who have found the ideal medium for their talents in the modern 
motion picture. He was an assistant stage manager in New 
York just after the War and quickly rose to be one of Broadway's 
most notable directors. In 1929 he left the theatre for film work. 
His first 50b was the dialogue fur the famous “ All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” Some of the films which have given him his 
present eminent position as a film director are “‘ Inttle Women,” 
Dinner at Eight,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and ‘ Camille.” 


THE DIRECTOR 
By GEORGE CUKOR 


| ie is no more possible to dogmatise about the methods 

of work of a film director than it would be to lay down 
laws about how an author should write his books. In both 
cases generalisation can go no further than the primary 
and superficial details of routine. An author about to write 
may be safely assumed to sit down somewhere with a block 
of paper and a pen or typewriter. A film director stands 
(or more often sits) by the camera while the players go through 
each scene in the script. But beyond that, no two directors 
work in the same way. 

The popular idea of a film director is, I think, of this 
figure beside the camera, usually sitting in a canvas chair 
with his name painted on it in large letters, bawling raucously 
at intervals through a megaphone. I have no wish to dismiss 
this traditional conception, for directors often do sit in 
chairs, these chairs often have their names painted on them, 
and there may even be times when a director uses a mega- 
phone. But I would like to make it clear at the start that 
the work “on the floor,”’ the actual supervision of dialogue 
and action, is only a comparatively small part of the director’s 
work. Indeed, the shooting of the picture is the more or less 
routine part of the work for everybody concerned. When the 
time comes for a scene to be shot, the director and the 
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DIRECTOR AND HIS COLLABORATORS 


1. A behind-the-screen glimpse of GRETA GARBO waiting 
beside the camera for a call from her director (GEORGE 


Cukor) to play a scene for ‘** Camille.” 


2. Garbo and Cukor discuss an outdoor scene before 


shooting. 


3. Cukor consults with his secretary between scenes. 


4. Cukor talks over a costume problem with Adrian, the 


dress designer. 
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problems, and have—or ought to have—a very clear idea 
of what they want to achieve. 

In most cases the director makes his appearance very 
early in the life story of a motion picture. There are times 
when the whole idea for a film may come from him, but in 
& more usual case he makes his entry when he is summoned 
by a producer and it is suggested that he should be the director 
of a proposed story. If a director has a reputation and is 
free from the pressure of simply finding work to do, he will 
probably be told the story proposed and asked if he would 
like to do it. There usually is some good reason why he, of 
all the available directors, has been approached. It may be 
a type of story he is known to handle well. It may be 
destined for a star with whom he has had previous experience 
and success. He accepts the assignment, and then begins 
a series of collaborations which go on from that moment 
until the film is ready for showing. He collaborates with 
his superior officer, the producer, and with the author or 
authors. Let us say the film is to be made from a successful 
novel, and two writers have been assigned to do the screen 
play. The director may not write a word—for myself, I 
never do because writing is not one of my accomplishments— 
but he will sit in conference with the producer and writers 
and talk over the story scene by scene and line by line. He 
may be a writer himself and thus able to contribute more than 
ideas. Some directors are very good writers. But the 
presence of even a non-writing director like myself at these 
script conferences is essential, because it is he who will 
finally have to convey the writer’s work to the screen through 
the media of players and camera, and his first necessity is 
to equip himself with the best possible screen play that 
will treat the subject as he plans to treat it, and extract 
from it every ounce of dramatic value. A scene brilliantly 
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conceived in a writer’s mind may be impossible of execution 
in practical terms of production. The director, who probably 
knows by this time who is going to play in the picture, will 
always use his influence to guide the growing script along 
lines most suited to the style and personality of those players. 

This collaboration of director and writers is typical 
of what must be the director’s attitude to everybody 
connected with him in the making of the picture. I would 
set down as the essence of the directorial approach to a film 
the art of knowing exactly how much to take from each of 
his collaborators. They are all experts in one department 
or another of film production. They know all about their 
own departments. The director knows a certain amount 
about all the departments. On the one hand, he must not 
approach his task with rigidly preconceived ideas of what he 
wants. If he does so he will lose the value of his expert 
collaborators and whatever spontaneous, original ideas 
they may have. On the other hand, he must not be bullied 
by his experts. If each of them is allowed to pour in ideas 
of treatment unrestricted, the result will be a chaotic film, 
lacking that central line and integrity of purpose without 
which no work of art, nor even of efficient story-telling and 
entertainment-making, is possible. He must exist through- 
out the making of the picture in a curious elastic, yet firm, 
state of mind. From each individual concerned with him in 
the creation of the picture, he must constantly select and 
reject, extract, modify, repulse and refine a continuous 
output of suggestion. He must be prepared to let beloved 
ideas of his own go when a better idea appears, from what- 
ever source it may come. But he must also be prepared to 
stand staunchly by a conception of his own if he believes 
in it, no matter how it may be assailed or made difficult to 
bring about. It will be seen already that the artistic side of 
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the director’s work flows over into the technical and the 
personal, His collaboration with the art department is an 
example of the merging of all three. A good art director, 
having read the script, has a clear idea of the settings required. 
Much of a film’s atmosphere comes from its settings. The 
director has his own ideas about the physical background 
against which his screen story is going to be told. Together, 
director and art director, in conferences with their producer, 
must thrash out their problems. The ideas of one or the 
other may be inclined towards a lavishness so costly as to 
throw the picture’s budget out of balance. The director may 
want things which the art director knows would not be 
practical. 

I hope I am not making these preliminary consultations 
sound like a lengthy wrangle between the director and various 
departmental experts. Co-operation—the tradition of pride- 
of-craft and mutual help—is astonishingly strong in the 
studio. Everybody concerned with a new film, from the 
producer to the property boys, knows all about it and 
genuinely and unselfishly works for the common end of 
making the best possible picture. 

So the date scheduled for the beginning of shooting 
approaches ; the conferences with dress designers, with the 
stars themselves, with the cameraman, go steadily on. In 
the modern studio there is no room for inefficiency, for any- 
thing but clean-cut, fool-proof preparations. If your camera- 
man has not been given a chance to see the designs for the 
settings, you may find that a beautifully built scene simply 
cannot be lit to advantage, nor action in it photographed 
properly. Ifa discovery like that is not made until the picture 
is actually in production, the waste of time and money is 
enormous. 

There are personal problems enough to be dealt with 
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in these preliminary stages, but they are trivial compared 
with the problems during the actual shooting. As I have 
explained, the work of direction ‘‘on the floor” is almost 
entirely routine from the technical point of view. But from 
the personal standpoint, the director’s troubles have often 
only begun when the picture goes into production. The 
first cause of this is the physical strain of studio work. 
Everybody on a picture works long hours, and all those who 
are creatively concerned are keyed up all the time. It is 
not too much to say that the mood prevailing in a studio, 
even when the camera is not turning, somehow projects 
itself into the finished film. And it seems to me from ex- 
perience that the mood, the psychological pitch, if you like, 
comes from the director. In Hollywood I have found one 
has a great advantage in the basic good humour and natural 
high spirits of the people with whom one has to work. If 
a director is friendly with the people around him, is enthusi- 
astic, energetic, considerate, and can engender a spirit of 
co-operative good-will, extending from the man operating 
a spot-light to the feminine star playing the principal réle, 
he is on the way to making a successful picture. This is 
not always easy. A democratic manner, a happy disposition, 
and confidence in his fellow-workers’ ability to give him the 
result he has dreamed of, are not enough. So the director, 
however amiable and sympathetic he is by nature, must 
be capable of being a despot and a bully when the occasion 
demands. His relationship with his principal players is 
the most delicate of all. I find with every new film that 
there are always a few days in which a kind of settling-in 
process goes on. A woman star arrives to work with a director 
she has never met before. She may have seen his last film 
and disliked it intensely. She feels that this man is com- 
pletely incapable of understanding her and that, with her 
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reputation to think of, she must constantly be on guard 
against his bullying her down to what she believes to be his 
level. Or, without any prejudices for or against the director, 
she may be going to play a part about which she has very 
definite ideas. Preliminary meetings with the director 
may merely have served to show her that his ideas and hers 
do not tally. She is determined to play the character the 
way she sees it. The director may be equally determined 
that it shall be done his way. If he bullies her into subjection 
he will almost certainly get a lifeless and unconvincing 
performance. If he lets her have her own way he may get 
an unbalanced result, with the star réle played in a style 
completely at variance with the rest of the picture. The 
director, if he is wise, will not only be diplomatic and do 
all he can to inspire the star with friendship for and confidence 
in him, but will also examine carefully the points of difference 
between the two conceptions. If, as I have said before, he 
has started with a clear, but not hide-bound idea of what he 
wants, he may find that a blending of some of the star’s 
ideas with his own will result in an all-round improvement. 
But if all the star’s ideas are completely wrong to his way 
of thinking, then he has to tackle the difficult task of winning 
her round to his ideas, without losing her confidence or any 
of the initial enthusiasm she brought to the picture. 

I have gone into this question of the personal relationship 
between star and director fairly fully, because I achieve 
practically all my film effects through the actors and actresses. 
Other directors are less dependent on their stars. They are, 
perhaps, more strictly film directors, with vast knowledge 
of camera work, lighting effects, and other purely cinemato- 
graphic devices in which I, with my stage background, may 
not be so well versed. I find that, because the human beings 
in my pictures are the instruments through which I mus 
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tell my story, my relationship with them, while we are 
working, is of the highest importance. 

The great difference between the stage director and the 
film director is the extent of control which is necessary in the 
film studio. In the theatre the director may rehearse assidu- 
ously, and the actors and actresses may model their perform- 
ances scrupulously on his instructions, but when the first 
night comes along—and on every succeeding night too—they 
step out of his control, go on the stage, and the responsibility 
for what happens from the moment the curtain rises until it 
falls, perhaps three hours later, is entirely theirs. In the film 
studio the player never steps outside the control of the 
director. That does not mean he, or she, never makes a 
movement other than that prescribed by the director—that 
would make the actor a robot, which is the last thing the 
screen, with its intimate personal contact between player 
and audience, wants. But it is true that every scene which 
reaches the screen has passed the censorship of the director ; 
he cannot plead to be absolved from responsibility for the 
merest flicker of an eyelash, because it was at one time 
within his power to remake that scene and remake it again 
until he had the effect he desired. The fact that the scene 
is in the final film is proof that he decided it was good enough 
to be there. 

I said at the beginning that no two directors have the 
same working methods. I can go further and say that no 
director has exactly the same working methods in any 
two pictures he makes. Certainly no director who, like me, 
gets his effects mainly through the players. In my case, 
directorial style must be largely the absence of style. It 
is all very well for a director whose reputation is based on a 
certain hall-mark which he imprints on all his work to subject 
every new story and scene to his own style and artistic per- 
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sonality. He may achieve wonderful results. He may take a 
poor story and poor performances, and by making them 
merely the groundwork of a brilliant exercise in cinema 
technique, evolve a distinguished picture. But such directors 
are very rare, so I shall stick to my own case of the director 
whose end is to extract the best that all his fellow-workers 
have to give, and who is best pleased when the finished picture 
shows to the layman in the audience no visible sign of “‘ direc- 
tion,” but merely seems to be a smooth and convincing 
presentation by the players of the subject in hand. Such a 
director must alter his methods with every film. 

The good director brings to each job of work, not only his 
technical equipment and clear-cut idea of what he is trying 
to achieve, but also an instinct trained by experience for the 
solution of the human equation, which is certain to present 
itself. I can best demonstrate this by examples from my own 
experience. When I met Greta Garbo to discuss “ Camille,” 
in which I was to direct her, I sensed that she was a little 
distrustful of me. Having her own very clear idea of how she 
thought “La Dame aux Camelias” ought to be played on 
the screen, she was not unnaturally afraid that I, too, would 
have ideas on the subject, and that a clash would develop 
when we faced each other as director and star on the studio 
stage. J sympathised mentally with her attitude and set 
about to persuade her, very gradually and gently, that I was 
genuinely anxious to hear her ideas about the character. 
When we went into production I took the line of letting her 
play a scene in rehearsal without any instructions from me, 
instead of telling her how I wanted it played. This was not 
merely tact or strategy in order to get my own way, because 
the ideas of an artist like Garbo are well worth serious con- 
sideration. After I saw how she wanted to play a scene, I 
talked it over with her, and made suggestions from my mental 
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picture of the scene. But at the same time I made it clear 
that I respected her conception, and that she had given me 
fresh ideas which I was more than willing to blend with my 
own. Nor was this merely a kind of artistic compromise. 
She, as a woman and a sensitive artist, was, I found, always 
prolific of ideas, and when she had admitted me to her con- 
fidence and friendship—which she did quickly when the 
initial barrier of distrust was broken down—we had formed 
an ideal collaboration for our mutual benefit as actress and 
director. 

With other stars—other methods. Norma Shearer, for 
instance, I found when I made ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” is a 
nervous, highly self-critical woman who has schooled herself 
to give an impression of self-confidence. If one had accepted 
that impression one would have gone far astray in working 
with her. She needed sympathy and reassurance. Another 
way in which Miss Shearer might mislead a director—as I 
am sure she continually misleads herselfi—is in the matter 
of physical resources and sheer stamina. She becomes so 
engrossed in her work, so keyed up with a kind of taut, 
nervous energy, that she is apt to overtax her strength. She 
will play a long, exhausting scene over and over again without 
appearing to lose an atom of her freshness and verve. When 
it is over, she will tell you she feels fine—and believe it. 
Then she will go to her dressing-room and collapse. If 
one worked her as hard as she seems to want to work, she 
would be worn out before the picture was half finished. 
With her, a director has to reverse the normal process of 
inspiring his star to greater efforts. He has to persuade her 
to spare herself. The greatest joy of working with Miss 
Shearer comes from her complete lack of vanity. Far from 
bridling at minor criticisms as many actresses do, she will 
criticise herself with a penetrating, almost unfeminine, 
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impersonal judgment. When she sees the “rushes” (the un- 
edited versions of the previous day’s work which are screened 
in the studio every day), she seems to cease to be an actress 
and to look at her own work on the screen with the shrewd 
and critical mind of a producer. 

I wonder what a director with a fixed style of approach 
to the problem of handling his stars would do if he went 
straight from directing Norma Shearer or Garbo, to making 
a picture with Katharine Hepburn. This fine actress is more 
than a personality. She is a human dynamo. Without 
meaning to be, and simply because of the vigour of her own 
mind and the intensity of her attitude to her work, she can 
be, if given the chance, what I would call an artistic bully. 
When I directed ‘“ Little Women ” I had to develop a new 
technique to ensure the best results from the collaboration 
of Miss Hepburn and myself. I do not say that if I had 
decided to “lie down” to her from the start, a less good 
picture would have resulted. But a director with a conscience 
will fight tooth and nail to get the picture as he wants it. 
Let me hasten to say that Miss Hepburn and I did not fight 
at all. I confess freely that I used many weapons in dealing 
with her—simulated rage, ridicule, and good-humoured 
cajolery. She has a great sense of humour, and is quite 
capable of directing it against herself. 

There is in every star something strictly individual 
which he or she has to give to the public, and the director 
must be careful not to stand in the way of that direct, personal 
and subtle communication. The case of the late, beloved 
Marie Dressler comes to my mind. When I directed her in 
“ Dinner at Eight ” I found myself at first making alterations 
in her treatment of a scene which the old lady, with the 
greatest desire in the world to please me, seemed to have a 
certain difficulty in carrying out. She did not complain, 
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and tried very hard to do things the way I wanted them 
Then suddenly it dawned on me that all I was doing was 
subtracting from the very essence of Marie Dressler and 
tampering with the bond which she had fixed so firmly 
between herself and the public. At once I went back on 
my tracks and let her do everything she had to do exactly 
as she felt it, without interference from me. The result, of 
course, was magnificent. 

You will detect through all I have written one theme 
running continuously—that the art of the director is to hold 
the delicate balance between giving something to, and taking 
something from, the people with whom he works. That is, 
to my mind, the root of the matter; that is why a director 
must never think of his work as a one-man job; that is why 
I, as a director, always want to have the best possible help 
in all departments. I want to make not only the stars but 
the assistant electricians feel that they are there to supply 
something to the composite whole of the finished picture 
that nobody else can supply. I want them to know that I, 
frankly and freely, confess my need of them, my need of 
every scrap of assistance they can give me. 

If, throughout the making of a long and difficult picture, 
everybody concerned comes to the studio each morning 
with undiminished eagerness and enthusiasm for the new 
day’s work, for its adventures, for its achievements—yes, 
and for its fun—I think I have laid one of the surest founda- 
tions of a good picture. 
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The sequence of chapters in this book must not be assumed 
to follow the invariable course of work on the film. Mr. Cukor 
has carried the work of the director from the tume he 18 assigned 
to a production until it 1s ready for the screen, 8o it 18 obvious 
that the work of almost all the other contributors, dealt with an 
chapters ahead, 1s done within the same compass of time. It 
may happen, for instance, that the screen-play—or at least a 
screen-play—is ulready in existence before the dvrector’s 
appointment, while, on the other hand, he may be in touch with 
the writers, as Mr. Cukor has described, throughout thevr task. 
In the next chapter, Miss Frances Marion, dealing with the 
writing of the film, defines the writer's operative period as ending 
unth the acceptance of the scenario by the producer, unless there 
should be a later need for rewriting work. Thus i 8 possible 
for the writer to be actively concerned with the film from the 
tame ut exists only as an idea requiring construction and elaborated 
statement in written words until ut 1s a finished film; or he 
may have finished his task and moved on to another 40b—even 
another studio—before the first day’s work on the floor 18 80 
much as planned. These are the extreme cases and I mention 
them for two reasons. Furst, to reiterate the impossibility 
of dogmatising about production precedure and, second, to 
try to explain a source of many jokes made at the expense of 
the film business. It 18, admittedly, a litile difficult to determine 
sometimes from a picture's credit titles gust why so many people 
have had to take part in the authorship, and just what each has 
done. The simplest form is “ screen play by——”’ and anything 
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from one to four names following. But when one reads on the 
soreen also “ from a story by——” then “‘ adaptation by” 
and perhaps even “ additional dialogue by” and _ two more 
names, the multiplicity—to say nothing of the confusing vision 
of the apportionment of work conjured up—verges on the 
ludicrous. How 1s this army of writing talent mustered—and 
why ? Wouldn't xt be simpler to have one man or woman write 
the film? Let us try to answer these questions by an example. 
The producer has, let us say, a published novel as his subject. 
Screen credit number one—the author. It 18 a long, diffuse 
novel. It must be reduced to its essential situations for the 
screen. The producer places the book in the hands of a writer 
and asks for an adaptation or ‘‘ treatment.” This writer turns 
nm a kind of synopsis of the story in the form which, in his 
opinion, would be best suited for screen telling. This may be, 
wm effect, a description of what the film should look lke, with 
no dialogue. Thus screen credit number two—and number 
three, uf the job happens to be done by a team of two writers. 
Now some time may elapse before circumstances permit the 
producer to get down to the making of this film. He still has 
to have a scenarvo, or scene-by-scene “ shooting script.” Another 
writer, or paw of writers, tackle that task, bringing our list 
of names on the screen up to five. Then there 1s the possibility 
that, when rewriting of certain scenes 1s found to be necessary, 
the scenario authors are working on some other assignment. 
Or that these scenarists’ work on scenes of a certain type—say 
intimate, highly emotional drama—should be “ polished’”’ by a 
writer known to excel in dialogue in this vein. 

These, tt must be understood, are exceptional measures, 
intended only to demonstrate that multiple authorship may 
sometimes be explicable and even inevitable. The more normal 
situation, which Mr. Cukor has discussed, finds the director in 
touch with the writers principally before production has begun, 
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and in conferences before the shooting script ts ready to be 
approved by the producer. Whatever the details of procedure, 
the intimate relationship necessary between director and writers— 
always under the eye and final decision of the producer—cannot 
be over-emphasised. 

The market value of the skilled film writer to-day 18 high, 
certainly higher than in any other field of writing. But his 
qualifications must be high too. Many vmportant executwes 
of the film world graduated from the writing department. Many 
writers distinguished in contemporary literature and in the 
theatre, have found not only reward bui fascination mn film 
writing. 

Miss Frances Marion 1s one of the most distinguished 
ling writers for the screen. Not only is a list of the films on 
which she has worked an imposing collection of well-remembered 
names, but her reputation among her fellow-craftsmen stands 
high. She 1s reputed to have sold original stories to the value 
of £200,000 to film producers during her Hollywood career. 
She came to films by way of newspaper work. During an engage- 
ment which endured for many years at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
she was responsible for, among others, the scenarios of “ Min 
and Bill,” “ The Dark Angel,” “ Dinner at Eight,” “ The Bug 
House,” and “Camille.” It was she who realised the great 
potentialities of the late Marie Dressler and brought her to 
general notice by “ writing up” her part in O'Neill’s ‘ Anna 
Christie.” 


SCENARIO WRITING 
By FRANCES MARION 


WHEN I began writing scenarios for motion picture 
companies in Hollywood nearly twenty years ago, 
directors frequently started a picture with only the slightest 
idea of what its plot was to be, and made up the story as they 
proceeded with the making of the picture. Even when it 
was realised that time and money might be saved and the 
effectiveness of a picture more accurately predicted if they 
began with a completely worked-out story, the scenario 
writer was considered merely a more or less necessary 
nuisance. To-day, however, the studios have learned that 
nothing connected with motion-picture making, except money, 
is more important than the story, and the scenario writer’s 
prestige and his remuneration have risen accordingly. 

In the studios, the word scenario, often used more loosely 
elsewhere, refers only to the continuity, the “ shooting 
script,” or, as it is designated on the photographed film, the 
screen play. It is that liaison form that makes possible the 
conversion of fiction, story, novel, play or biography, into 
the photographed film. To a director it represents what a 
blue print and specifications do to a builder. The scenario 
writer’s work therefore is to produce a script that will approxi- 
mate as closely as possible the scenes, dialogue, and back- 
ground of the finished motion picture. 

The technical form of a scenario, very different from 
any other fictional form, makes it imperative that the writer 
know what camera and sound equipment can and cannot 

4 ad 


Miss Frances Marion photographed with Mr. JAMES 
HitTon, the novelist, examining a strip of film in the 
cutting-room. Miss Marion and Mr. Hilton collaborated 
in the writing of the screen-play of ‘* Camille ”’ for Greta 
Garbo, from the novel of Alexandre Dumas fils. When 
a film is being edited it runs from the spool on the right 
through the moviola (the second object from the left of 
the picture) and is rewound on the spool on the left. The 
film, passing through the moviola, is seen, lit and magni- 
fied, as it appears on the screen, but it can be stopped at 
any point for the closet examination of any “* frame ”’ or 


individual photograph. 


A specimen page from a film script. The numbers on the - 
extreme left mark each self-contained scene, and are 
recorded on film and sound track for ease in reassembling 
the scenes, which are never shot in the sequence of the 
story. This is a “‘ cutting script,” which adds to the 
previous versions of the script the length of film in feet 
and “frames” (e.g. 4 ft. 8 frs.) occupied by each 
scene. These have been added to the script after pro- 
duction, as obviously the length of each shot could not 
be decided in such minute detail in advance. The script 
from which this extract is taken is *“* Knight Without 
Armour * (Mr. Hilton’s novel) on which Miss Marion 
worked. MARLENE DrerricH played “* Alexandra,” and 
RoBEertT Donat “ A. J.°° Many scripts nowadays do 
not employ this two-column style but are written 
straight on, with dialogue and instructions in one con- 
tinuous whole. Continuity devices such as *“* Fade in” 
and * Dissolve’ are explained in the footnote to p. 31. 
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present. He should know what effects can be achieved 
through the use of the various camera angles, movements, 
and distances; should know when and how to use fades, 
dissolves,? irises ;* close-up, medium, and distance shots with 
all their variations ; panorama,‘ trucking,’ and other moving 
shots; the special effects to be obtained through light, 
sound, and more recently, colour; and all the numerous 
devices for effectively presenting drama on the screen. 

He must know also how and where to divide story material 
into sequences, and how to develop and arrange it for camera 
shots so that it will produce a smoothly-continuing series 
of pictures. He must keep in mind what subject-matters and 
situations are liable to censorship. And with all this technical 
knowledge, he requires sufficient imagination to be able to 
visualise his story as it eventually will appear on the screen. 

While the study and analysis of motion pictures as they 
are presented in the theatres is extremely valuable not only 
to the novice but to the professional writer, the technical 
knowledge required for professional scenario writing can be 
gained only in the studios. As a rule, writers employed on 
contract by the motion picture companies, entered as writers 
of original stories—stories not in continuity form—or in 
some other capacity, and by watching the actual making of 
pictures acquired the necessary knowledge. 


1 Fade in, fade out—the gradual “ blacking out’ of the screen by 
darkening to end one scene and the immediate gradual re-lighting to intro- 
duce a new scene. 

* Dissolve (or mix)—the merging of one scene into the next, used when 
the subject of one is closely related to that of the other. 

* Iris—gradual illumination or darkening of the screen by an increasing 
or decreasing circle. 

‘Panorama (“ panning ”’)—moving the camera horizontally or verti- 
cally while photographing. 

5 Trucking—moving the camera forward or back (so called because to 
do S the camera has to be mounted on a truck-like structure which runs on 
Tails, 
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As the writer of scenarios is required to create his own 
stories, and to do it in a given time, he needs to be experienced 
in plotting and in the creating of interesting characters, 
and, above all, he must have the ability to present all action 
dramatically in what are known as “ acting scenes.” If he 
can create appealing screen personalities, he is especially 
fortunate, because although a screen play requires more and 
faster action than any other form of fiction, its plot is 
secondary in importance to its characters. If the persons 
presented in a motion picture do not arouse the interest, 
sympathy, or the liking of the spectator, he will not care 
what they do or what happens to them. Action, in itself, 
offers him little of interest ; it is significant only as it serves 
as a vehicle for the display of human character. What he 
wants to see in a picture is fascinating people in action. And 
a character fascinates when he presents the qualities that the 
members of the typical audience would like to possess in 
themselves. He may be as unusual and unique as his creator 
can make him, but it is imperative that he be likeable and 
that he have certain long-approved traits. 

An amazing number of financially successful pictures 
offer a hero or heroine who markedly presents some character- 
istic that has been regarded as admirable by generations 
of mankind. 

In this connection it should be kept in mind that the 
objective of the writer employed by a studio is to provide 
the basis for financially successful pictures, and to do this 
his stories must be those that will appeal to the greatest 
possible number of persons. Not for the professional scenario 
writer is the story that delights only the literary or artistic 
sophisticate. What he seeks to achieve is that which will 
please all classes and kinds. Yet no experienced writer 
ever ‘‘ writes down” to his audience. He has learned that 
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its intelligence and apperception are far greater than generally 
is realised. 

In order that the motion picture may convey the illusion 
of reality that audiences demand, the scenario writer stresses 
motivation—that is, he makes clear a character’s reason 
for doing whatever he does that is important. No matter 
how extraordinary an action may be in itself, if the audience 
accepts as sufficient the character’s reason for doing it, it 
will accept the action also. Conduct that otherwise would 
appear irrational, becomes understandable when the motive 
for it 1s apparent. It follows that a writer who is able to 
plant motivation so that the spectator accepts it, can utilise 
a far greater range of dramatic effects than one who cannot. 

To please the largest possible number of picture-goers, the 
screen writer creates characters that are as engaging and 
human as possible. They may be rich or poor, cultured or 
ignorant, tragic or amusing, but they must be as brave and 
resourceful and generous-minded as the spectator would 
like to be if he were in the same circumstances. They must 
never be priggishly good; in fact, according to many standards, 
their conduct may be that which is considered decidedly 
reprehensible, but at no time may they present characteristics 
that cause the audience to despise them. Weakness, mental, 
moral or physical, in hero or heroine, very rarely appeals to 
motion picture-goers, perhaps because they see too much of 
it in real life. Nor may the villain gain more than temporary 
success in his scheming, whether he is represented as a person 
or, more usually in modern life, as some impersonal force. 

The amateur, as a rule, strives for new and widely different 
plots, but the professional writer sticks to those old plot 
patterns that for many years have proved to be satisfying 
to the public. In fact, few producers will welcome any 
radical departure from the types of plot that have proved 
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to be money-makers. Of course, the story made from these 
familiar patterns must be given as much freshness and 
novelty as possible. It is through his creation and manipula- 
tion of attractive character, environment, atmosphere, 
time, relationship, motivation, and complication, that the 
writer produces new versions of them. 

Ancient plots, such as, for example, the Cinderella, the 
Rags to Riches, the Sacrifice Rewarded in the End, if done 
with likeable characters and any degree of freshness, can be 
depended upon to do well at the box office. The presentation 
of these old plots, if possible, should be timely ; they should 
be tied up with some location, event, situation, character, 
or affair that is of public interest. Many a successful screen- 
play is based entirely on some event that is holding public 
attention, or upon some person who currently has won 
notoriety or fame. A scenario writer is usually on the alert 
to gather from newspapers and from mankind itself useful 
material in the form of situations, motives, characteristics, 
and speech, and all those little human episodes that may 
suggest drama. Wherever he may be, he is likely to find 
something that can be used in a scenario at some time or 
other. 

In creating his own story, the writer plans it with all the 
action and the sharply defined characterisation that is 
necessary. He will, most deliberately, pack it with dramatic 
scenes and suspense, and will end it as happily as common 
logic permits. With this kind of a story in hand, it is a 
simple matter to draft the continuity form. If, however, 
he is required to make a scenario from a novel, biography, 
or stage play, he may find it far more difficult. If the book 
or play does not offer sufficient material suitable for screening, 
it is customary first to make a “treatment”’ of it. This is 
a non-technical version of the book, adapting its subject 
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matter for screening. A novel may devote many pages to 
beautiful description, or to involved psychological reactions 
of its characters, but all this would offer almost nothing of 
use to the scenario writer and he must supply all that the 
book lacks. 

Generally, far more action, complication, and conflict 
are needed. Often suspense and a strong climax must be 
developed, and the whole made to express considerably more 
drama. A picture moves at a much swifter pace than other 
forms of fiction and it demands an interestingly varied 
tempo and rhythm of movement. Unlike the novel, the 
screen version cannot drift or philosophise ; it cannot let its 
action sag; it must, through scene after scene, build up 
to its dramatic climax. 

Whether it be an original or an adaptation, one thing 
a scenario must have, and that is those dramatic situations 
that arouse emotional response in an audience. People go 
to the picture theatres to have their feelings pleasantly 
moved, and the picture that fails to do this is flat and un- 
profitable. Nearly everything that touches the human 
heart registers at the box-office. But what produces this 
desirable emotional response can be learned only by a study 
of drama and of audience reactions. 

Occasionally a ‘‘ best-seller,” be it biography or fiction, 
offers so little material suitable for the screen that the 
scenario writer can use little beside the characters and the 
title, and less frequently, only the title. 

A stage play nearly always must be developed to double 
its original length, and the action referred to in the dialogue 
of the play must be shown in additional scenes on the screen. 
Biographies, of course, require the scenario writer to build 
a complete plot. Often much of the historically important 
matter in the book offers nothing that can be pictured. In 
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this case, the writer does considerable research concerning 
the period and characters involved, and then creates what 
really is an original story concerning the subject of the 
biography. If he does not deviate too much from the history 
of the hero as the public knows it, and if he is presented with 
the same attributes as previously have attached to him, the 
picture will be accepted as doing justice to the subject. 
When the scenario is finished, the writer checks the content 
of each sequence and shot, the relationship and grouping 
of the actors, the settings, the action, the tempo, the rela- 
tion of each scene to those before and after it, and especially 
its fulfilment of its purpose, 7.e. to advance the action toward 
a dramatic climax. There can be no obscurity ; each scene 
must be so clearly outlined that actors may understand just 
what effect they are expected to achieve, and that the director 
and film editor may have no doubt as to the reason for the 
scene’s inclusion in the story. The rdéle to be played by the 
star must be made the most important and given the most 
footage,’ and must allow him an opportunity to attract and 
favourably impress his audience. 

Almost always the scenario is written as a starring 
vehicle for some actor or actress under contract to the studio. 
The writer therefore will adapt the action and mood of the 
screen play so that the star may display his or her particular 
abilities. In addition, he will consider the story’s appeal to 
the director who is to make it into a picture. A director 
usually has some particular style of picturisation which he 
prefers; he may have a strong feeling for atmosphere, for 
pictorial design, or for little homely touches of sentiment. 
The writer who adapts his script to make rt easy for the 
director to achieve the effect he desires, will be just that much 
more successful than one who does not. 

1 Length, in number of feet, in the finished film. 
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A number of things may serve to complicate the writing 
of the screen play. Time is money at the studios and the 
writer may find that he is expected to create an effective 
scenario in a very short time because the studio schedule 
for new pictures has been disrupted or because some highly- 
paid star is ill or unexpectedly idle. He may be expected 
to produce a script for a picture to be produced for a certain 
limited sum, or he may be required to-incorporate into his 
scenario, usually for “business reasons,” situations or 
characters that have no apparent relation to the plot, and 
to make them a logical part of it. He must watch that his 
subjects are not out of vogue. Fashions in pictures change 
frequently. Vamps and gangsters no longer are popular, 
but there have been times when the studios were forced to 
compete sharply for stories concerning them. Any successful 
picture may bring a host of imitations in its wake, with the 
result that the audience tires of that particular type and 
will have no more of it. 

Assuredly the writer will have to give thought to censor- 
ship. Not that he is apt to be desirous of picturing anything 
salacious, but because censorship, in the United States 
especially, is influenced by various groups of persons with 
conflicting theories concerning it. What is censorable in 
one state is not in another; what is passed in one picture 
may be cut from another ; a scene permitted to-day may be 
censored to-morrow. All that the scenario writer can do is 
to keep his work in accord with the code adopted by the 
Hollywood producers and hope for the best. 

During the writing of the scenario, the writer with his 
more or less finished script will attend several “ story con- 
ferences,” at which he will present his particular idea of how 
the story should be developed, and at which he will hear the 
ideas of producer and director. Occasionally their ideas will 
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be irreconcilable, but more frequently these conferences 
produce ideas that contribute greatly to the success of the 
picture. 

In an effort to increase the box-office value of the scenario, 
it eventually will be turned over to a second writer who 
specialises in writing dialogue. If it requires comedy touches, 
a third expert may supply them. 

Once the scenario is accepted by the producer, the writer 
has nothing more to do with the making of the picture, 
unless some scenes should prove so ineffective that new 
ones have to be written. Directing, editing, and cutting, 
are solely in the hands of other persons. It is possible for 
a good story to be ruined by inadequate directing or editing, 
but expert direction and editing have improved many. 

As a vocation, scenario writing offers an outstanding 
opportunity for women with visual imagination and the ability 
to turn out quantities of dramatic fiction. A very large 
proportion of the motion picture audiences is composed 
of women, and the studios therefore are compelled to produce 
pictures that satisfy them. A woman scenario writer would 
seem to have an advantage in that she more easily can deter- 
mine and understand women’s likes and dislikes, and thus 
be able to give them the kind of pictures they enjoy. If she 
can do this, she will reap a correspondingly great reward. 

It is true that an applicant must prove her ability to 
create dramatic fiction before she will be considered as a 
possible employee by a studio, but if she cannot do this, 
she would be unlikely, in any event, to remain employed for 
long. The remuneration offered is far more than could be 
obtained in any line of work open to any appreciable number 
of women except that of acting, and well repays any effort 
made to excel in it. Many universities now offer courses 
that are valuable to one who expects to write for the screen, 
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The University of Southern California offers courses in all 
subjects connected with motion-picture making. 

As the motion-picture industry has expanded, the public 
has evinced an increasing interest in scenario writing. During 
the last few years I have received so many letters requesting 
information concerning it that, in self-defence, I have recently 


written a text-book on this subject. 
1 Writing and Selling Film Stories (Covici-Friede, New York). 
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While the writers have been building the script scene by 
acene and line by line, the art director has been working steadily 
with his sketches and blue prints, for when the day comes to 
start “‘ shooting,” he must be ready. The film studio visitor 
who walks in during production and marvels at the magnificence, 
the skilful illusion, or the painstakingly authentic detail of the 
scene on which the company 1s working, 1s seeing only the 
jinshed article of the art department’s labour. 

All the planning and hard work that have gone to create 
that effect are the subjects now to be discussed by Mr. Cedric 
Gibbons. The film studio art director has to be a practical 
architect, an artist, and a business man used to working within 
given conditions of tume, money, and expedience. He gets no 
glory outside the studio, except on those rare occasions when the 
public seizes on some spectacular effect or prece of brillant 
trickery. But that 1s the least of his job and he rarely wishes 
to talk about wt. Creating the illusion of reality 1s his business, 
and the achvevements most satisfactory to him are those the public 
does not notice. The fact that they are not noticed 1s the best 
tribute he could have. 

Mr. Gibbons is an Irishman who, in 1912, joined the film 
studio run by Thomas Edison, the famous inventor, in New 
York. He has been in pictures ever since. As head of the art 
department of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in Hollywood, he has 
been associated with all their greatest productions. Thus he 
can claim credit for the settings of such diversified screen subjects 
as “ Ben Hur,” “ The Big Parade,” “ A Tale of Two Cities,” 
* Mutiny on the Bounty,” and scores of others. He has set 
many fashions in interior decoration, notably certain modernistic 
trends which had their beginnings in his work. 


THE ART DIRECTOR 
By CEDRIC GIBBONS 


[- the average film-goer saw his favourite star on the 
screen last night, it is safe to wager that to-day he 
does not remember much about the settings in the picture. 

The story and the stars, he will tell you, were so interesting, 
he did not really notice anything else. 

Exactly. It was so interesting that he was not conscious 
of the background. Most people have the same experience, 
no matter how observant they may ordinarily be. However, 
this is no sign of failing powers of perception or old age. It 
is, instead, a compliment to the studio art department’s 
efforts, for their ideal is not to build sets which will impress, 
but which will support and enhance the action and mood 
of the story. 

The audience should be aware of only one thing—that 
the settings harmonise with the atmosphere of the story 
and the type of character in it. The background must 
accentuate that person’s réle, and show him off to the best 
advantage. It is the guiding rule of the studio art director. 

The development of the motion picture art department 
has been a gradual growth from the early days of the screen, 
when the director himself was the entire “ art department,” 
and when films were made without any particular effort 
being expended on settings, until the present, when a major 
studio employs a staff of highly trained specialists, numbering 


fifty to eighty, or even more. The first sets used in films were 
a 


Mr. Cepric Gissons in his chapter on Art Direction 
explains that film sets are usually constructed in scale 
model before being actually built. Here is one of Mr. 
Gibbons’ models—for the Capulets’ garden in the screen 
production of “* Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Gibbons de- 
signed 54 models for this film. 


Mr. Gibbons (centre), with two of his principal associates, 
Epwin B. WILlLis and FrREep Hopkr, goes over the blue 
prints for one of the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” settings which 
is in process of being built around them. They are 
standing under the arches of a building in the ** Verona ”’ 
of their own construction. 
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a direct copy and carry-over from the stage. The traditional, 
flat, painted sets were used. It was a natural thing. People 
were used to seeing and associating these backgrounds 
with any sort of dramatic efforts, and accepted them uncon- 
sciously. 

This condition existed for many years, with only a slight 
attempt being made at so-called ‘“ realism ” as we understand 
it to-day. The settings were probably of more value in 
hiding the technicians and visitors walking around behind 
scenes than in enriching the story itself. 

Then, suddenly, producers and directors became “ art- 
conscious.” Elaborate sets were the order of the day. 
It did not matter whether or not the set harmonised with the 
mood of the story or with the characters so long as it was 
dazzling. Artists were imported and given free rein. The 
age of experiment had begun. 

Some of the results were atrocious. To create the illusion 
of grandeur, gaudy, tinselled decorations were used. Furni- 
ture was often piled on the set until the actors were actually 
hampered in their actions. The effects were sometimes so 
startling that the audience’s attention was captured, not by 
an actor’s face, but by the snake-like design on the chair 
in which he was sitting, or by the amazing floral patterns 
of the draperies and rugs. 

Gradually, however, screen art directors began to realise 
that the requirements of motion pictures were unique ; 
that a new technique must be developed. There was a 
movement towards greater simplicity, towards a subduing 
of the sets to the story and action. They were finally on the 
right road. 

The studio art department to-day is a complex organisa- 
tion. At the head is the supervising art director. Then come 
the unit art directors, who are assigned, one to each produc- 
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tion, to do the original sketches, and to “follow through ” 
until the picture is completed. These men have had years 
of practical screen experience, and are generally assigned 
to a picture requiring a type of setting which is their speciality. 
The department includes “ architectural renderers,” draughts- 
men, and, of course, secretaries and clerks. 

The best way to explain how the department functions 
in a big film studio is to follow one production from beginning 
to end. 

Our work starts with the completion of the story script. 
As soon as a director has been assigned to the picture, the 
producer calls a meeting of the director, the supervising 
art director, the studio production head, and the unit art 
director. 

At this first meeting the script is carefully read, and the 
requirements of each scene fully discussed as a guide for the 
designer. A tentative budget for the art department is 
decided upon, which may run to anything from £1000 to 
£20,000 or, in the case of particularly ambitious and spec- 
tacular films like “Romeo and Juliet” or “The Great 
Ziegfeld,”’ to considerably higher sums. 

After this initial consultation, the unit art director gets 
busy. Ifthe story happens to be historical or laid in a certain 
period, the first thing he must generally do is to dive deep 
into research. 

How were the interiors of hotels furnished and decorated 
at that time? What kind of picture-frames did they use ? 
Did they have wallpaper, plaster or panelled interiors ? 
Most of these and similar questions can be easily answered 
from the vast collection of research material, both in our 
own files and in those of the Studio Research Department, or 
from our previous experience with a picture of that era. 

Often, however, we have never made a film based on 
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exactly that decade ; and then the struggle for authenticity: 
begins. This research may extend, as in the case of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” for a period of more than a year and a half, 
although this is unusual. 

Each set is next sketched roughly, and working drawings 
are made up. Sometimes, in cases where there are sharp 
differences of opinion on a certain scene’s requirements, two 
or three alternative sets may be drawn. 

These sketches and working drawings are now taken into 
consideration at a second meeting—generally the final one. 
If the drawings meet with approval, and if the cost is within 
the budget decided upon, they are immediately given to the 
“ architectural renderers ’’ who fill in the details. Blue prints 
are made by the dozen, one for each of the many depart- 
ments and men who will be concerned: construction, 
painters, plasterers, electricians, property men, sound 
men, and s0 on. 

If the set happens to be complicated, a model of it is first 
made—which brings us to an interesting innovation. Until 
a few years ago, full-sized sets were constructed directly 
from blue prints made from the initial drawings. But after 
a setting was built, difficulties would invariably be en- 
countered. The electricians would discover that it was 
impossible to light certain portions of it properly. The 
cameraman, standing in the actual room he was going to 
photograph, would see that a window placed here, or a door 
there, would enhance its possibilities. Likewise, the director 
might discover that dramatic effects could have been 
heightened with a little re-designing. But, unless the changes 
were desperately needed, they were not made. Rebuilding 
a set costs money. 

Finally, it was decided to make unusual settings com- 
pletely in miniature first. Tle idea was ridiculed, but 
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quickly proved its value. These models, built to a scale of 
about a quarter of an inch to the foot, would delight any 
child’s heart. Every detail is included. Colours are applied, 
draperies are hung, furniture, rugs, and other miniature 
props are placed in their proper positions. This model is 
the centre of a final discussion between the producer, director, 
art directors, and other technicians involved. Suggestions 
or objections are made which could not possibly have been 
foreseen from the original drawing. 

When the final sets are constructed, therefore, no changes 
are ever necessary. The amount of money that this simple 
procedure has saved the studio in materials, labour costs, 
and production time, is astounding. 

One of the chief problems of the art department is to 
make something look real which is not. Because of the 
lack of time, it is impossible, for instance, to reconstruct a 
“‘ medieval ”’ castle, using real stones and mortar. It would 
mean occupying a sound stage for perhaps a year! We must 
therefore use materials which will appear to be solid rock, 
and so construct the castle that, when fighting men, for 
instance, lunge against the wall, it does not “ give’’ but 
will maintain the illusion of solidity and antiquity. Other 
sactions of the set will be “wild” or removable, and just 
strong enough to bear their own weight. 

Outdoor settings offer a slightly different problem. 
They are ordinarily built—not to last for two or three days, 
but for months. And yet they must be of the same light 
composition te facilitate the easy interchanging of walls, 
doors, and of whole buildings. 

The finished structures, either indoor or out, are so 
realistic that the studio visitor will invariably stop to knock 
or kick each building, to assure himself that it is, indeed, not 
real. His eye, at one foot’s distance, is completely fooled. 
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But let me emphasise one point—our object is not to 
fool the public, as so many people seem to think. As a 
matter of fact, it often costs us more to improvise a house 
than it would to build the real thing. Time is the essential 
factor. Time, and transportability. As a result, we have 
developed a corps of skilled technicians who, in the space 
of a few hours, can build a cottage and “ age” it so that it 
will appear to have stood for centuries. Or a ship, or a 
jungle, or whatever we may need. 

Incidentally, as a result of experiments, many materials 
hitherto unthought of in interior decoration—new alloys, 
new fabrics, new combinations of old materials—have 
been adopted by the public after first being demonstrated 
and used in films. 

The actual construction of sets may begin several weeks 
or even months before they will be needed, although this is 
not ordinarily the case. Interior sets are built in a factory 
which covers an entire city block within the studio walls. 
They are then either moved to the sound stage and assembled 
and painted, or are stored in the “ scene dock ” or warehouse 
until needed. 

This does not mean, however, that we always have 
plenty of time. The opposite is more often true. Production 
schedules may be suddenly switched, out of necessity, and 
our department may have to design and build the sets for a 
whole film at a week’s notice. Those are the nights when our 
lights never go out. 

We have to think and plan ahead whenever we can. 
We have to make reservations for stage space days ahead. 
Every foot of available room is utilised, with the result 
that sets for several pictures will be standing on one stage 
simultaneously. 

As soon as the set is assembled, the prop man begins 
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to “dress”’ it. He has previously made a careful study of 
the script, and, in the case of period pictures, has done 
enough research to ensure that the props used will be 
absolutely authentic. It may have been necessary for him 
to send abroad for certain pieces, to borrow them from 
museums, or, in the case of props no longer in existence, 
or modernistic and imaginative in conception, to have them 
built in the studio cabinet shop. 

Meanwhile the electricians have moved in with their 
assorted lamps—the arcs and spots and floods—and under 
the guidance of their foreman, known in stage parlance as 
“the best man,” have swung into place the “ cat-walks ’’— 
swinging bridges from which they hang the lights and 
operate them. For an ordinary, small one-room set, some- 
times as many as fifty lamps are needed. Each part of the 
room must be illumined to a certain degree, with shadows 
in one corner, brilliant light in another place, and perhaps 
darkness in a third. 

The set is ready. 

What becomes of it when the picture is finished ? One 
of three things. If it is of no possible use for any other 
film, or if it has been so damaged that the cost of repairing 
it would be more than the cost of replacement, it is destroyed. 
An exterior set is left standing until it is either used again, with 
minor alterations, or torn down to make room for a new one. 

Sometimes a set 1s stored, ready to be used later in some 
other combination. In that case, each portion of it is 
accounted for in the complex files of the art department. 
A certain stairway or fireplace is valueless to us if we have 
to spend days searching through the warehouses for it. 
But by means of our filing system we can find without delay 
any set or piece of a set that has ever been constructed 
and stored at the studio. 
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In a year a big studio will produce from fifty to sixty 
feature-length pictures. Each one will require from thirty- 
five to fifty sets. Thus, with an average of, let us say, 2300 
sets to be designed every year, the amount of creative work 
involved may be imagined. We must be constantly origin- 
ating new ideas. 

When I have been asked to define just what the significance 
of an art director is in a film studio I have said jokingly 
that he is the man who makes everybody’s dreams come 
true. But there is a basis of fact for that high-sounding 
statement. At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, where I am art 
director, the slogan of the art department is, ‘‘ You write it, 
we will make it for you.” I think this is the right way. A 
writer’s imagination should not be hampered by wondering 
about the physical difficulties of the dramatic scene he 
visualises. It is not a writer’s business to know how the 
effects he demands are produced on the screen. He writes, 
“John sees Mary off at New York on the Queen Mary. 
“Scene on the dock. Good-byes in the stateroom. Shot of 
Queen Mary sailing down the river.”’ For the writer these 
scenes are a comparatively small part of the picture—just 
a few stage directions and a few lines of dialogue. But to 
translate these words into pictorial fact may take the art 
department many days and many hundreds of pounds. 
They may use stock shots of the Queen Mary or a dock-side 
scene. They may build a replica of a section of the dock, a 
state room, a deck. Whatever they decide to do, thé result 
must obviously convince you that John and Mary are in 
New York harbour and aboard the Queen Mary. 

I have dealt almost entirely with the routine work of 
the art department, although routine is not a very apt 
word. It suggests sameness and repetition, whereas the 
art department “routine”? means tackling fresh and un- 
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dreamt-of problems every day. The fact that we always 
succeed in what we try to do does not mean that we never 
come near to failure. Every art director worthy of the name 
has spent many weeks trying to work out effects which he 
felt in his heart simply could not be done, and never would 
be. I do not believe in going into all the details behind trick 
effects achieved on the screen, even where the members of 
an audience must realise that what they see cannot be 
strict fact. But I will say, as an example of the seemingly 
impossible achieved, that one of the most anxious times of 
my life was the wrecking of the Bounty in “ Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” It was done with a specially built ship controlled 
by a radio from the shore and guided on to the rocks. If 
anything had gone wrong the whole task of building the 
ship would have had to be done again. 

Experiences like that make the word “routine” seem 
very much out of place in an art director’s life. 
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The dress designer has always been one of the most wm- 
portant “‘ behind the scenes” figures in the theatre. So he 1s 
“* behind the screen”’ too—with additional weight placed upon 
him by the nature of films and the lines along which they have 
developed. Instead of showing the characters in three acts or, 
at most, a handful of scenes as in the theatre, the film follows 
their movements much more closely and shows them wn, perhaps, 
scores of settings and circumstances in the course of a single 
film. The art director, as Mr. Gibbons has shown in the previous 
chapter, has to precede the restless journeyings of the camera 
and provide it with the multiplicity of settings required by rs 
action ; so has the dress designer to ensure that the décor, as 
wu were, of the human element in the photographed scene, 18 
artistically appropriate. But the film 1n tts growth has thrown 
tremendous emphasis on tts stars ; the “ star system”’ has, for 
good or evil, become the basis of the commercial structure of 
the cinema. Thus these celebrities have taken on the wm- 
portance of high-valued revenue-producing assets whose every 
aspect in the public eye must be treated with the studied attention 
ther commercial significance demands. The dress designer 
becomes, then, particularly in relation to feminine stars, a 
Jigure of great wmportance. His designs often play a large 
part in the creation and maintenance of “ star appeal,” but 
they do more. They influence women’s clothes the world over. 

Films nowadays make fashions. Every woman knows how 
both she and her dressmakers are often influenced by designs 
seen on the screen. And with the modern speedy changes in 

' feminine trends, the man who must always be one jump ahead 
1s the film dress designer. He must create to-day what will be 
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worn in next month’s film in the studio and seen, as brand new, 
in cinemas anything from three months to a year later. You 
have only to realise how an outmoded fashion makes you laugh 
or jeer, how tt can make tts wearer ludicrous, to realise the 
importance of the dress creator in the film studio. Of course, 
the conception of new styles 1s not his whole occupation. He 
has to suit his design, not only to the player who 1s to wear ut 
(that player's personality may well be, to the producers, a 
commercial asset of astronomical value, and clothes have a 
tremendous effect upon personality), but also to the character 
he or she 1s to play. He has to work also in period costumes 
with an expertness that will combine beauty with academic 
accuracy. 

In the film world no name 1s more famous for brilliant 
work in this department than that of Adrian. He 1s a New 
Yorker, still in his thirties. From childhood his bent was 
artistic and purely creatwe. When he took drawing classes 
as a child he found himself utterly incapable of copying. When 
he was studying art in Paris he designed a fancy dress for his 
partner at a costume ball. A stranger made inquiries of the 
wearer of the dress and was introduced to the designer. The 
stranger said his name was Irving Berlin, and he would like 
the young artist to design costumes for a new revue he wa. 
producing im New York. Adrian accepted, and his stage 
work came to the notice of Mrs. Rudolph Valentino, who engaged 
him for film work. He has introduced innumerable fashions 
and style ideas in women’s clothes that have been taken up all 
over the world. Famous women of the screen for whom he 
designs regularly are Greta Garbo, Norma Shearer, and Joan 
Crawford. In the neat chapter he tells something of his work 
in the studio. 


CLOTHES 
By ADRIAN 


VERY dress designer’s life is beset with problems to 

which he has everlastingly to find solutions. But 

I think the problem of the creator of fashions for the screen 
18 unique. 

In addition to enhancing the natural charm of an actress, 
I must consider the photographic quality of my design 
from every standpoint. I must allow for any emergency. 

Other designers have to please the human eye. I have 
to satisfy the discerning eye of the camera, an instrument 
much more calculating than the human eye, since it filters 
out that saving quality known as colour, and leaves only a 
study in black, white, and grey. For this reason, line 1s 
vastly important, and only the finest fabrics may be draped 
or cut in a satisfactory manner to hold that drape or cut. 
Fine workmanship is made necessary through that shot 
known as the “ close-up.” 

In creating a gown, the designer has no means of knowing 
whether or not the garment will be used in a shot of this 
type. Because of this he dares not take a chance on inferior 
workmanship, since the screen magnifies to eight times its 
normal size everything upon which it focuses at this close 
range. Under the circumstances, any imitation in embroidery, 
jewellery, or similar detail would stand out conspicuously. 

Anybody who has the idea that fashions come into 
existence full-blown and complete in every intricate detail 
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This young man, who chooses to be known simply as 
ADRIAN, has, through his work for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in Hollywood, become one of the most famous fashion 
designers in the world. Here he is seen at work on a 
sketch in his studio within the Culver City studios. 
Through the clothes he has designed for such world- 
known stars as Greta Garbo, Joan Crawford, Norma 
Shearer, and Myrna Loy, Adrian is credited with the 
creation of more new trends in feminine fashion than any 
other designer. 
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is far from the truth, as any designer knows. If my work 
consisted simply of making a dress and seeing a star wear it 
on the screen, my life would be simple indeed. 

When I create fashions for the screen it is essential to 
know the locale of the story to be filmed. If it is to be a 
costume picture, the historical background of each costume 
must be accurate. If modern clothes are to be worn, I 
must know at what point in the story each dress will be 
worn, and the type of personality the star will portray. 
With this background in mind, I can visualise the star in 
such settings. 

With modern fashions, I get entirely away from current 
trends, for screen fashions must, of necessity, be designed 
so that they will be, dramatically, months ahead when they 
will be seen on the screen by the world at large. 

My first task is to make pencil sketches of costume 
ideas—only a silhouette, the “body line” upon which 
the costume will be developed. Then the details of the 
neckline, sleeve treatment, and trimmings are drawn in, 
and the costume adapted as a whole. 

At this point, I work the pencil sketch out in water- 
colours in the approximate tones in which the costume will 
be made, with colour contrast and details as they will appear 
in the finished costume. Sometimes swatches of the fabrics 
to be used are attached to the finished sketches, so that the 
texture and colour contrast may be visualised clearly. 

Now the star sees the sketches of her wardrobe to be 
used in the coming production, and together we discuss 
each costume and make any minor changes that we think 
best. 

Next comes an important step in developing the fashion 
idea, so that we may be sure it is right for the star who is to 
wear it. In another section of the Wardrobe Department, 
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each design is made up first in muslin, after the sketch has 
been completed. Every detail of the frock is complete in 
the muslin copy. The star then wears this copy. - 

She comes to my studio in the Wardrobe Building. 
The studio is designed in light tones of beige and brown so 
that the studio background will not overshadow the costume. 
The windows are shuttered in white, with beige glazed 
chintz curtains so that the background will be neutral. A 
spotlight has been placed in position to flood the figure 
with its light as the star moves before the full-length mirrors 
that line one entire wall. This light gives the effect of light 
and shadow as they will appear on the screen. 

The star walks, turns, and poses in the muslin copy of 
her frock before the mirrors, in the spotlight—making 
possible a view of the costume line from every angle. Every 
pattern is fitted and adjusted. On occasion, changes are 
made. Perhaps a neckline, a sleeve, or the treatment of a 
train is altered. Then, and not until then, is the original 
design actually cut and made in the fabric and colourings 
that will be used in the picture. 

At any big studio there is a huge staff of experts in the 
art of cutting and tailoring, exclusive fur workers, needle- 
women, and hand embroiderers—each to do his or her 
specialised bit in creating these costumes for the screen, 
to make the finished fashion satisfy the fastidious stars in 
every minute detail. 

The finished costume is then ready for its début—plus, 
of course, the exact accessories with which it will be worn. 
The ensemble effect is then viewed as a whole. If the frock 
is formal, every detail of jewels and coiffure has been added, 
so that the star will appear as she does before the cameras. 
If everything is correct, the fashion is now ready to be worn 
by the star on the set. It is my conténtion that only with this 
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meticulous attention to detail can we carry out original 
ideas in screen fashions to secure finished costumes worthy 
to be shown before the millions of critical eyes that will see 
them on the screen. 

Few people in an audience watching a great screen 
production realise the importance of any gown worn by 
the feminine star. They may notice that it is attractive, 
that they would like to have it copied, that it is becoming, 
but the fact that it was definitely planned to mirror some 
definite mood, to be as much a part of the play as the lines 
or the scenery, seldom occurs to them. But that most 
assuredly is true. 

Another peculiarity of my work is that I have to have 
catalogued in my mind various likes and dislikes of the 
numerous feminine stars for whom I design clothes and 
ensembles. For instance, Garbo must have belts, Joan 
Crawford is partial to blue and formal gowns—these and 
countless others. 

Taking all in all, perhaps it can now be understood why 
designing for the screen offers problems unique to the design- 
‘ing profession—but more fascinating and absorbing work 
would be difficult to find. 

In conclusion, let me go on record as saying that the 
story of any gown worn before the cameras is a history 
of untiring work, skilled technicians, expert planning, and 
flawless execution. 
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Preparations for the film are now well advanced. The 
script 18 ready, the settings and costumes are being designed and 
made. The director, familiar with every detail of his story and 
characters, knowing how he proposes to tell his story and 
achieve his effects, 1s probably growing wmpatient for the great 
moment when the production ‘goes on the floor.” The stars 
have not yet come on the scene so far as we are concerned, but 
they have been assigned to their réles, copies of the script are 
im their hands, and they are becoming daily better acquainted 
with the characterisations expected of them. Engaging or assign- 
ing stars to their parts 1s usually a personal matter of discussion 
and negotration between producers and stars. If the stars 
required are not already under contract to the studio, then they 
have to be approached through their agents or business repre- 
sentatives or through the studio to which they are attached. 
Loans of stars, paid for by a corresponding loan in return or 
in hard cash, are daily occurrences. But wn every picture there 
are many other parts—scores, hundreds, even thousands— 
which have to be filled with scrupulous care. That, too, 18 
the work of the department under the control of the casting 
director. 

The author of the next chapter, Billy Grady, 1s one of the 
foremost of Hollywood’s casting directors. He 18 also a 
well-known Hollywood personality, and his description of his 
work, which follows, 1s written with a conversational verve 
that is characteristic. In this highly specialised business of 
casting he is an acknowledged expert. He has headed the casting 
departments of such front-rank studios as RKO-Radio and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. His earlver background was theatrical, 
as actor, booking manager for theatre chains, agent, and 
** talent scout.” 


CASTING 
By BILLY GRADY 


| aseagetahs yourself with 15,000 actors and actresses (and 

a lot of people who aren’t) hounding you for a job. 
Picture yourself responsible for finding someone to fill every 
role in sixty important films a year. Suppose that, at a 
moment’s notice, you had to produce a cross-eyed snake- 
charmer or a boy with six toes. Or anything from a chorus 
of a hundred beautiful blondes to a mob of two thousand 
Chinese—with no excuses accepted for non-delivery on time. 

Does it sound interesting? It is—and that, in brief, is 
the casting department’s job in a major Hollywood studio. 

However, don’t be misled. It isn’t even as rosy a life as 
it might sound. No matter where we go, what we do, people 
are constantly running up to us, introducing themselves, 
and trying to “sell’’ us on their abilities as prospective 
stars. And because we can’t give everyone a job—or even a 
hope of one—people have labelled us as callous and hard- 
boiled. Well, maybe we are ; but it’s in self-defence. 

From the above you might gather that casting is, after 
all, an easy job, consisting chiefly in playing hide-and-seek, 
with the casting office doing all the hiding. Actually “ seek- 
ing ’’ is an equally important part of our job. We have scouts 
busy all the time seeing amateur theatricals, dance cabarets, 
every professional stage show, and every motion picture 
the world over. We have a surplus of acting talent in Holly- 
wood—but a lack of real dramatic talent. The basis of our 
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In our files are the names, addresses, telephone numbers, 
descriptions, and brief theatrical histories of around 15,000 
players. 

Seven thousand of them are known as “ semi-regulars,”’ 
and get fairly frequent work. The rest we label in groups, 
such as tall men, short men, thin men, stunt men, military 
men, pretty women, homely old women, underworld women, 
freaks, and so on. They receive very little work during a 
year’s time. Many get none. 

But don’t shed any tears. Their lot isn’t as hard as it 
sounds. Many extras have other employment, or a private 
income. Some act only as a “lark” from their regular 
occupations, having given up their original dreams of a 
screen career. And there are even extras who would gladly 
pay outrageous sums for a chance to strut before the 
cameras. 

The ‘‘ base pay” of an extra is a pound a day. For that 
sum he can dress as he pleases—so long as it is conventional. 
But if we tell him to wear a grey business suit, or a sports 
costume, or in any way designate his attire, his pay goes 
to thirty shillings. For scenes requiring evening clothes, 
there is a further jump to £2 or £3. These parts are all 
*‘ atmosphere.” No speaking is required. The extras may 
sit at a table, or dance, or perhaps walk down a street. They 
furnish the background for the main action. The second a 
player has to say one word, however, his cheque climbs to 
£5 a day and up—depending on how many lines he has, and 
how important the part is. 

The extra and “ bit” (small part) players have to furnish 
their own clothes, except for costume pictures, which means 
a heavy expense, as they must be properly attired for every 
occasion. 

Frankly, I would never advise anyone who had ideas 





Mr. Bitty Grapy runs through the lists of players re- 
quired for forthcoming ‘productions—all to be found, 
engaged, and “ delivered” at the right time and place 
by him and his staff in the Casting Department. 
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of reaching the top to start as an extra. The odds against 
him are too great. He is only one out of twenty thousand. 
He may be a potential Gable or Barrymore, but, un- 
fortunately, the studio will have little opportunity to learn 
this—much as tt would like to. And I think the exceptions 
to the rule would say the same thing. They simply “ got 
the breaks.”’ . 

But try to make the screen-struck listen to this kind of 
argument ! 

The casting offices are so thorough nowadays in their 
constant search for talent that an aspirant can safely go 
far, far away from Hollywood, get as much experience as 
possible on the legitimate stage, and be certain that if he 
or she is any good for films the talent scouts will eventually 
find out. If the would-be star has outstanding talent, we 
need him more than he needs us. 

Our office is divided into three sections. One places 
all of the “bit” players. Another, the featured players. 
And I handle the leads. All extras are secured through 
the Central Casting Corporation, which is still another 
story. 

It dates back to 1933, when all of the major studios got 
together in an effort to simplify their casting problems. 
Casting departments in all studios were madhouses. Hach 
morning would find from three to five hundred or more 
extras lined up, waiting for the day’s calls to be posted. 
Many had gone without breakfast—or had brought it with 
them. Every type was there. Young hopefuls—old troupers 
—the extremes of the theatrical world. Each hoped that 
to-day would be the day—that the dreamed-of chance 
would come. 

The call list would be posted. The crowd would surge 
forward, shoving. A fist would swing. And the studio 
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police would have to jump in to stop the riot. It happened 
every day, in varying degrees of violence. 

So the studios got together, and finally decided to let 
one organisation handle all the extras. A clearing-house 
arrangement was made. The result was the Central Casting 
Corporation, which now has a registration of over 20,000 
players. At first, as with any radical change, there were 
vigorous protests from the extras. They felt that they were 
being shut out from the only real entrance to the studio. 
But after they became used to the new system, and saw 
its advantages over the old, they were all for it. 

In the first place, it actually cuts down competition 
by weeding out the unfit right at the start. No one can 
register unless he has actually been in a picture—no matter 
how small the réle; or unless a studio recommends him to 
Central. And if a player, in his first interview with our 
department er any other studio’s, shows the slightest degree 
of ability, he promptly gets his letter of recommendation. 

Secondly, it means the studio casting office can spend its 
time actually placing people, and in interviewing those with 
definite ability. As one example of the hours saved, our 
casting office used to receive an average of three thousand 
phone calls daily. Now they number less than a thousand— 
which is still a pretty healthy figure, however, as our depart- 
ment consists of only eleven people. 

There is no charge made for the registration at Central. 
But if and when an extra goes to work in a picture, then one 
per cent. of his salary is paid out as commission to the 
Corporation—much less than any agent would charge for 
representing him. 

So to-day, if we need fifty ‘‘ pretty girls in evening gowns,” 
or a hundred “ ex-convicts,’ we phone Central and our 
worries are over—usually. There are exceptions: for 
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instance, in casting “ The Good Earth ” some two thousand 
Chinese were needed. Central could and did furnish 
them. However, many of them did not photograph 
well for the parts we had in mind, and the search began. 
We actually travelled the length of the Pacific coast for 
several weeks. We found the types we needed in banks, 

laundries, stores, cafés, schools, walking down the street, 

riding in buses—and, when the time came, our two thousand 

were ready. 

One of the toughest single casting assignments was in 
the same picture. The character was Lotus, exotic second 
wife of Wang (Paul Muni). We screen-tested more than a 
hundred actresses, both Chinese and Occidental, before 
finally selecting Tilly Losch. 

This may give you the idea that we run on a sort of hit- 
and-miss method. As a matter of fact, our department is 
familiar with all important productions, and the players 
in them, that have been seen on stage or screen during the 
past thirty years. In my files are the synopses of practically 
every picture or play produced during that time, with 
particular attention given to the actors and their abilities. 
I should know. I wrote them. 

Another thing we aim at is to know—not merely have 
listed in a complicated filing system but to know—the appear- 
ance, record, and dramatic abilities of every available actor 
and actress in the show world. That probably sounds like 
a boast. Itisn’t. I’m no super-memory genius. Nor are my 
assistants. But the point is that when the call sheets come 
through in the afternoon for the next day’s shooting, we 
don’t have time to sit down, light a cigar, and start thumbing 
through the files. We have to know who is most likely to 
fit the director’s conception of each réle, and be prepared 
to suggest, without delay, that person. 
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Then the fun really begins. The people we want are not 
home, or they have moved, or the telephone number has been 
changed. We have to send special messengers. Arrowhead, 
the famous mountain resort near Hollywood, maintains a 
special “ tracing’ bureau for quickly locating actors in that 
vicinity. Malibu, the beach resort, does the same through its 
police department. We may have to stay up all night lining 
up the next day’s casts—which is no picnic. And then some 
irate actor will storm in the next morning, complaining 
bitterly that we “knew all the time he was fishing ‘at 
Catalina... .” 

Another source of worry without praise is the loaning out 
of our contract players to other studios. Whenever this 
happens, the script must first be read carefully, to see if the 
role is suitable for that person—for an “ uncongenial ” 
part might do him more harm than good. With seventy- 
five players in this category (not including stars) you will 
have some idea of the time required. The compensating 
fact 1s that the other studios have the same worry. 

We are never allowed to rest, or to step out of our job for 
a moment. Recently I drove up into the mountains, trying 
to lose myself long enough to read a couple of important 
scripts. I had reached the middle of the second page when a 
car pulled up alongside, its occupant recognised me, and 
spent the next hour telling me how good he was. 

But we are nearly always ready to listen. Usually it is 
the same old story—but there’s no teling when we may meet 
real talent face to face. Some of our most popular players 
have been discovered in the most unlikely spots. Jean 
Parker was on a float in a parade. Maureen O’Sullivan was 
in a Dublin café when a director, looking for a perfect Irish 
type, spotted her. The list is endless. You will notice, 
by the way, that neither of the girls just mentioned 
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was looking for work in films, nor had ever acted before in 
her life. 

We are often amused or amazed at the lengths to which 
people will go to get a chance to work in films. One day we 
were shooting on an open set behind the studio. Every 
time the whistle blew for silence, someone began to hammer 
across the street. We finally sent a guard to investigate, 
and found a man building a chicken-coop. We explained 
we were trying to make a picture and that his hammering was 
spoiling every scene. He flatly refused to stop, pointing out 
that he had to earn his bread and butter, too. So, to save 
the studio hundreds of dollars in wasted film and time, we 
hired the pseudo-carpenter as an extra—which was exactly 
what he had wanted all along. Incidentally, the wood he 
was using for the “ chicken-coop” belonged to the studios. 
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Statistics provide an interesting footnote to the foregoing 
description of the work of the casting department. The records 
of the Central Casting Bureau, which Mr. Grady has described, 
show that in spite of the varying number of films produced in 
different years and the variety of ther requirements of crowd 
players, the number of extras used in Hollywood films has 
fluctuated remarkably little an the last eleven years. In 1926 
the average number of extras finding employment each day 
was 810. In 1936 ut was 858. The average over the eleven 
years was 788 a day. 

Payment has increased substantially in the same period. 
In 1926 the average day’s pay drawn by extras was approz- 
mately 6s. By 1936 rt had risen to 36s. 

But to return to the progress of our yicture. Production 1s 
now ready to begin. Not only are the creative workers ready with 
the material of the picture, but the physical requirements are on 
the scene. The first seis are in position, though they may 
not represent scene number one of the script. The production 
manager has worked out the shooting schedule with an eye to 
tume and labour saving, and it may well be that his purposes 
are best achieved by disposing of all the action which takes ‘place 
in this setting on the first day, though the result may be three 
scenes occurring in different parts of the finished film. 

The camera is loaded and ready. As we have seen, the 
cameraman has already had a hand in the preparations through 
his contacts with the art department. He has also conducted 
lighting and photography experiments with the stars, co- 
operating in these with the make-up department, so that both 
he and the make-up artist have had an opportunity to discuss 
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and decide the various problems besetting them before 1 
18 too late to experiment. The make-up man now knows just 
what he 18 gowng to do to the stars in his studio before they come 
before the cameras and how the result 18 going to look on the 
screen. If the scene requires a crowd, the make-up department 
1s goung to be very busy, because every person on whom the 
camera’s all-seeing eye 18 going to light must pass through this 
emportant department. 

The old idea of film make-up was that every player’s face 
had to be smothered wn elaborate cosmetics and transmuted 
into a mask of stylised beauty or contorted into something 
weirdly rivalling Lon Chaney, “‘ the man of a thousand faces.” 
But the naturalism of the modern studio has changed all that. 
The make-up artist's art now 18, in general, to conceal every 
trace of artifice. The energies of the leading men on this side 
of the business, such as Jack Dawn, the author of the next 
chapter, are devoted to the creation of character through make-up. 
What he does, and how he does ut, Mr. Dawn will now explain. 
The basis of his qualification for the high position he now holds 
as head of the make-up department of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
lres—as with Cedric Gibbons and Adrian—in his artistic 
ability and trainng. Mr. Dawn was a sculptor before his 
entry unto picture work, though “ was’’ 18, in fact, inaccurate, 
much of his present work being, as he points out, really on 
sculptural lunes. 


MAKE-UP 
By JACK DAWN 


[ used to be a generally accepted belief that there are 

some people who “do not photograph well.” The 
assumption was that these people, whatever their talents 
might be, were debarred from the screen, and there was 
nothing that could be done about it. Nowadays, though 
this legend to some extent persists, it simply will not stand 
examination in the light of modern make-up knowledge and 
methods. 

The old idea was based on the theory that only men and 
women with high cheek bones and very broad features 
photograph well; that delicate features are not treated 
kindly by the camera. The only grain of truth remaining 
in this belief to-day is that less make-up is required to 
achieve fine photographic values from the face of a Myrna 
Loy—a beautiful example of the “ broad and high” bones 
theory. But with some care and skill equally fine photo- 
graphic values can be obtained with the delicate features 
of Virginia Bruce, whose facial bones are tiny. In other 
words Miss Loy’s beauty comes over almost without make-up 
aid, while to bring out on the screen the beauty that Miss 
Bruce’s face possesses in real life, a little high lighting at 
the sides is necessary. But there is no more to it than 
that. 

Photography is essentially a matter of relationship 
between high lights and shadows. The make-up technician 
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has to keep this in mind all the time and co-operate with 
the camera. 

Make-up, in the sense in which the term is used outside 
films—beautification by the use of cosmetics—is the most 
trivial part of the work of the film studio make-up depart- 
ment. It is not the peak achievement of my work but the 
basis of its routine to be able to make photographically 
attractive, with fifteen moves of my hands, any normal 
man or woman in the world. The only exception I make are 
faces that are unbalanced to the point of deformity. Any 
normal defects, such as twisted or too-thin lips, drooping 
eye muscles and sagging chins, I can correct easily. 

The value of this ability to film production in general 
is that actors and actresses can now be chosen strictly for 
their ability, and not because they are suitable types. In 
the old days before film make-up had justified itself as a 
plastic art capable of co-operating in the creation of character 
and not a mere preliminary to photography, a producer 
who had to cast an actor as Abraham Lincoln, for instance, 
had to find a man who looked more or less like Lincoln. 
To-day he is in the much more satisfactory position of being 
able to choose a man who can act Lincoln. Making him 
look like the character is the work of the make-up depart- 
ment. That instance is not merely theoretical. We did 
it in a film called “‘ The Perfect Tribute,’ with the late 
Chic Sale. 

There was another case of this “ Presidential problem ”’ 
more recently when our studio made “The Georgeous 
Hussy.” Lionel Barrymore was to play America’s seventh 
President, Andrew Jackson. Anybody less like Jackson 
than Barrymore it would be difficult to find. Yet when the 
make-up department had finished, his own features were 
gone, and in their place was a life-like replica of the face of 





Mr. Jack Dawn, leading exponent of the art of screen 
make-up, at work on ELiIzABETH ALLAN. With his 
brush he is creating eye-shadows, without which the 
glaring lights on the set would cause the camera to lose 
the subtleties of light and shade in photographing the 
actress’s face. 
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“Old Hickory.” Barrymore’s new face was practically a 
mask, yet there was no visible sign of artificiality. None 
of the main features—the forehead, the nose, nor the chin— 
was his own. The substance with which I achieved this 
result has, in my opinion, enabled character creation in 
make-up to reach a point of perfection never before attained. 
T cannot go into too much detail about this at present as 
I have patents pending for the formula. 

Probably unknown to the average film-goer, a revolution 
has taken place in screen make-up in comparatively few 
years. In the silent days the type of film used was called 
“‘orthochromatic.” This kind of film demanded weird 
colour combinations. Blue photographed as white, and red 
as black. These were the days when a film player ready for 
work was an extraordinary sight, often with bright blue 
eyelids and brilliant red underchins. The first advance 
came with the introduction of the “ panchromatic” film, 
which permitted the use of natural colours. 

All the time the scientists of the camera were striving 
for greater sensitivity in the film used. In step with them 
the make-up artist has had to march forward too. When 
the present supersensitive film—known as the “ super-pan ”’ 
came in, it revolutionised the lighting used for photography, 
and once again the whole field of make-up was changed. 

In the old days, for instance, we used painted lines a 
great deal for wrinkles. With the film of to-day these would 
look, not lke wrinkles at all, but like painted lines. The old 
technique has completely vanished. 

One of the pioneers of the new method, long before its 
use became general, was Lon Chaney, who developed the 
trick of applying plastic materials to his face. When he 
wanted wrinkles he cut them in. Nowadays age is indicated 
almost entirely by what are called “ contour inlays.” These 
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achieve the illusion of age convincingly by following nature 
itself in portraying the shape of the face rather than merely 
contributing lines to the existing shape. In “ The Good 
Earth ”’ there is a perfect example of this kind of work on 
an important character, Soo Yong, the old Chinese woman. 
The same film afforded some major problems of make-up, 
although Oriental make-up as a whole is nowadays com- 
paratively simple, whereas it was once the most difficult, 
and came to be regarded by make-up men as a kind of bogy. 
To achieve an Oriental effect we used to draw the eyes up- 
ward by the use of gum and fine membranes painted over. 
Now, by drawing a shadow downward from the inside of 
the eye and upward from the outside, we can achieve the 
correct illusion. We also use facial inlays with great effect. 
In “ The Good Earth,” the problem was not merely to 
make-up Luise Rainer as a Chinese, but to find the perfect 
make-up for her. In this case modern methods of the make- 
up studio came to Miss Rainer’s rescue. In the old days 
all the experiments would have been done on her long- 
suffering face. Both she and I would have been nervous 
wrecks before the task was over. Instead, I made seven 
clay heads before I struck the one I wanted. This had more 
than one advantage. It cut down the length of time I 
had to spend working on Miss Rainer’s own face, and, as 
character make-up is always a laborious process, it certainly 
saved us both from frayed nerves and fatigue. An interesting 
psychological point arises too. The human face must be 
to some extent a “canvas” for the make-up artist, but he 
must never forget that it 1s a human face. The mood of the 
subject is important. It is a character make-up and should 
blend with the character that is gomg to be created in the 
finished performance. If the subject is tired or without 
enthusiasm, the finest make-up will give a wrong impres- 
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sion and be rendered worthless. Clay models and paintings 
in colour enable me to visualise make-ups before putting 
a finger to the human face, and I believe that whatever 
success I have attained is due to the fact that I am by early 
training and inclination an artist. Knowledge of art saves 
time and worry in experimentation. It is not necessary to 
be a trained artist to be a make-up technician—but it helps. 

It is my belief that the basis of screen make-up is artistic 
rather than scientific or technical. For example, when I 
recently wished to add six members to my staff, I interviewed 
more than 500 applicants, and each one I picked had 
graduated from an art institute, though some of them had 
drifted rather strangely into other work. For example, the 
only girl in the group was working in a bakery when I found 
her. She was modelling some small figures for a window 
display. Another of the six I found in an office at the studio. 
I came on him suddenly one day, and found that in the 
intervals of running errands as a studio messenger, he sat 
and sketched various people who came through the room. 
His work was exceptionally clever. But the importance 
to me of this group of youngsters I have taken under my 
wing is that they are being trained from the start on the new 
lines of screen make-up. It is being impressed on them that 
their knowledge of facial contour, anatomy, sculpture, and 
painting is of vital importance. 

I hope I have not given the impression that my depart- 
ment is a kind of artistic research and experimental studio, 
because it must be remembered that we also deal with the 
daily demands of routine make-up for all the people who go 
before the studio cameras. Some idea of the volume of work 
done may be obtained from the quantities of material we 
use. In a year we require more than 1000 large cans of face 
powder, 3000 lb. of grease paint, 500 Ib. of false hair for 
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beards and wigs, 20 gallons of spirit gum, and 50 Ib. of assorted 
waxes and plastics. 

But it is right that I should have dwelt more on the 
modern developments of the intricate art of make-up and 
the lines on which it is progressing to-day. 

Many men wear no “straight”? make-up at all, and 
women much less than they used to. Apart from the photo- 
graphic development involved, the introduction of talking 
pictures has influenced make-up. Effects that used to be 
achieved with false teeth, scars, and stretched skin have 
disappeared, because nothing must be done which will 
impede speech, or even make an actor feel unnatural, for the 
effect will be to make his work unnatural. 

The “shadows” we paint on human faces, the inlays 
with which we build up new faces, the oils with which we 
can transfigure a face, the new basic colours devised to suit 
the new sensitive film, are the angles of our work which will 
matter more and more in the future. 

The make-up man’s job used to be to fight, a never- 
ending battle of wits, with the difficult and adamant laws 
of photography. To-day that battle is over. The old game 
of trying to fool the lens has been killed by the development 
of the photographic laboratory. Now our task is to tell the 
truth with as much realism as possible. 
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Everybody is on the set, made-up and ready. Inght floods 
upon the scene to be photographed. There has been a call for 
silence, and a red light burns outside the heavy sound-proof 
door of the studio, warning that none may enter. From the 
shadows thirty feet overhead, electrirans, manning the lighis, 
peer down, awaiting orders. The property man has assured 
himself that every detail required by art department and director 
1s in exact position. The photographer has made his last ad- 
qustment of light and lens. The floor secretary has checked with 
her script that everything is as ut should be. In the margin she 
has noted such detatls as the colour of the tie the hero ts wearing, 
or the fingers on which the heroine has her rings—detarls which 
must be repeated exactly should this scene be remade or another 
scene made days later which has to be “‘ matched up ’’—or give 
the ampression of continuous action. 

The scene has been rehearsed, every inflection decided and 
movement charted. The director gives the word—tt may be 
“* Camera,” “ Action,” “ Roll ’em,” or “ Let’s go,’ according 
to his temperament and habiti—and the real performance of the 
scene begins. Now and only now does the actor reach the 
moment to which he has been building up since the day he was 
assigned to the part he 1s about to play. This 1s the micture. 
All that has gone before has been merely preparatory to this and 
like moments to come when he will speak and move, when light 
and shade will play upon the sensitive celluloid and the images 
will be fixed for ever. This rs the actor’s brief moment in the 
whole long, intricate process of production. Every actor and 
actress has his and her own conception of the place of the per- 
former in the studio’s scheme. Is film-acting an art? Is the 
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screen performer an artist ora puppet ? Inan attempt to present 
a fair case in this vexed question of the film actor's significance, 
I have been forced to deviate from the policy of according each 
department one chapter. If there are actors who say that there 
1s no such thing as ‘“‘ acting” in the film studio and those who 
deny this, then no one exposition of the actor’s job in the scheme 
of production can possibly suffice. So now we come to the views 
on film-acting of two of the most distinguished and successful 
actors, both men with wurde experrence on stage and in studio 
—Leshe Howard and Inonel Barrymore. Briefly, Mr. Howard 
sees litile in film-actung to commend tt to the actor, while acknow- 
ledging the potentialities of the film as an artistic medium. 
Mr. Barrymore, on the other hand, enjoys work in the film studio 
and sees much to admire in ut—and much to learn for the man 
who comes from the theatre. Mr. Howard, who writes the 
chapter which follows immediately, 1s frankly provocative and 
controversial ; indeed has own description, obviously intended 
asa warning to me, was “ heretical.” So, I suppose, his opimons 
will be found by many people both inside the studios and out 
of them. But everything he has to say has the weight of know- 
ledge and experience and of an individual mind at work. 
Though a Londoner by birth, Leshe Howard laid the founda- 
tions of his success in America. He came out of the British 
Army after the War determined to succeed on the stage—and 
did. But films, which he entered vn 1930, gave him his present 
world-wide reputation. Outstanding in us list of films are 
“A Free Soul,” “ Service for Ladies,” “ Berkeley Square,” 
“Of Human Bondage,” “ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “ The 
Petrified Forest,” “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and “* Stand-i.” 


THE ACTOR—I 
By LESLIE HOWARD 


I MUST, in all honesty, preface my observations with a 
reiteration of a long-held conviction that the talking 
picture, as at present known, is not a medium for the actor’s 
art at all. 

I am perfectly aware that this will be regarded in some 
quarters as a sweeping and irresponsible statement, but the 
fact that it is believed by many actors, and suspected by a 
great many more, seems to make it a matter, at least, for 
inquiry. 

Such a discussion raises, of course, the old controversy 
as to the artistic status of acting in general, but I dare not be 
lured into this, and must proceed on the assumption that it is 
an art form, whether it be creatative, interpretative, or what 
you will. I must further insist that it is the talking picture 
with which I am concerned and not the silent picture which, 
from the actor’s point of view, was a kind of impromptu 
pantomime—a horse of a different colour altogether. 

The modern talking picture sets itself up as a vehicle for 
the spoken drama and as the logical successor to the flesh- 
and-blood theatre. Indeed, over a large portion of the civilised 
globe it has entirely supplanted what is known with increasing 
truth as the “ legitimate” theatre, and has, in the main 
apparently, satisfied its audiences, the younger generations 
of which are largely ignorant of any other sort of dramatic 
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fact which can be borne out by comparing the behaviour of 
an audience at a successful play with that of a similar audience 
at a successful picture. There are a number of reasons for the 
comparative apathy of the latter, not the least being that 
the movies, to repeat my opening point, cannot begin properly 
to convey the actor to the audience. 

In order further to pursue this contention, I had better 
outline what I believe to be the conditions under which the 
art of acting can flourish. It is significant that from the 
theatre of Dionysius down to the smallest and most scientific 
of modern “ legitimate ”’ playhouses, the builder has had two 
simple aims: first, the provision from every seat of a clear 
view of the stage, and second, the creation of perfect 
acoustics. The complete realisation of these two objectives 
results in an intimate theatre—the actor’s dream and the 
audience’s delight. Intimacy produces communion, and 
communion between actor and audience is the first essential 
of living drama. 

Though this fusion of player and spectator is the final 
consummation of all that has gone into the preparation of 
the drama, the creative period itself demands certain condi- 
tions for its perfect functioning. 

The original work which the actors are to interpret must 
have the purity and unity of one man’s creation, or at least 
a collaboration working as one man and having the freedom 
of expression which only an independence of outside influence 
can bring. The author of the work must be able to provide 
the actor, either on paper or orally, with concise, detailed 
and intimate knowledge of the réle he is to portray. Whether 
the play as a whole be good, bad, or indifferent, it is essential 
tothe actor’s performance that the character he is to play 
befinown to him in its entirety, nothing hidden, nothing 
obscure, nothing in doubt. It is essential, too, that he under- 
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stand to a nicety the genre of the whole work, whether 
it be naturalistic, impressionistic, poetic, satirical, farcical. 

When the actor has had sufficient time to read, re-read, 
and understand the play, there begins that vital period of 
absorption—the rehearsals. This digestive process occupies 
several weeks. Even the actors’ unions, with one eye on 
the fact that the player works without pay at this import- 
ant time, have set the rehearsal period at four weeks ; 
and there are many plays for which twice this number of 
weeks would not be too long a preparation. 

The rehearsals occupy seven or eight hours a day, 
commencing with careful readings of the play, during which 
every implication of story and character can be examined, 
and proceeding by logical stages to the perfect combination 
of the physical, mental, and vocal functions of the characters. 
I am convinced that nothing but a reasonably slow growth 
produces the flawless fusion of subconscious and conscious 
from which a first-rate performance is born. 

I am quite sure, on the other hand, that a glib, parrot- 
like recitation of lines learned by heart before rehearsals 
is absolutely detrimental to the final execution. Learnt-by- 
heart words quickly become words and no more, and the 
mere straining to remember them in the initial stages pro- 
duces a conscious effort which is destructive of spontaneity, 
and from which the ultimate performance may never be 
freed. 

The dialogue should be read during the first week or even 
two weeks of rehearsals (depending, of course, on the 
individual actor), and unconsciously absorbed simultaneously 
with the physical movements and the psychological motives 
of the characters. At no time during the preparation of a 
play should there be—nor need there be—that tension or 
strain which ends in self-consciousness and lack of con- 
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viction. The whole thing must be governed by the common- 
sense axiom that it is better to learn to walk before 
running. 

I happen to be a violent opponent of the impromptu 
or inspirational school of acting, and a firm believer that the 
best results are obtained by a careful and elaborate working- 
out of detail, a complete control by the actor of emotional 
and physical processes, the whole method being then 
studiously concealed and the result producing the fascinating 
illusion which comes when a properly constructed work of 
art has the air of inspired impromptu. “ Has the air of...” 
are the operative words in that sentence. 

Proceeding along these general lines for a month or more, 
the ideal production finally reaches the public, when, for 
the first tume, a performance can conscientiously be given. 
For I do insist most vigorously that, as a play does not exist 
without actors, so the performance does not exist without an 
audience. 

There are still many weeks before the play reaches that 
audience by which it will be finally judged. It has first to 
go through its “ trying-it-on-the-dog”’ period, and those 
remote districts which might otherwise object to being a 
testing-ground may find some consolation in the fact that 
they are taking a most vital part in the creation of a work 
of art. And it is at this moment that the actor comes into 
his own as artist. For immediately the piece is confronted 
with its audience, all the elements, save one, that have 
contributed to the production, disappear from view; the 
producer, the director, the scenic artist, even the author, 
all retire behind the scenes, their work done. With all 
credit to them, it is almost as if they had never existed. 

Who is left 2 No one but our old friend the actor, now 
In undisputed command of his medium. To the audience, 


This round-table conference demonstrates collaboration 
between a director and his players before the film goes 
into actual production. Here is Mr. Lestiz Howarp 
at the head of the table, with, on his right, his co-star, 
Miss NonMa SHEARER, the director, GEORGE CUKOR, and 
Mies Epna May OLIverR. On his left is Mr. JOHN Barry- 
MORE. They are discussing the production of ‘** Romeo 
and Juliet,”” in which they all took part. 


Romeo (Leslie Howard), safely out of the camera’s 
range, lights his pipe, which his dresser has had wait- 
ing for him as a relaxation from the ardours of film 
acting, which Mr. Howard discusses in this chapter. 
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there is only the actor, no one else. He has absorbed into 
himself all that went to the making of the production. 
What is even more important to the actor—and this is no 
idle egotism—there is only the actor. He is the man in 
charge. He is the creator. There is no one and nothing 
between him and his audience. And only the actor can tell 
of the joy of that creation, of the sublime satisfaction which 
is the immediate reward of a perfect communion between 
both sides of the footlights as he leads his audience, without 
interruption, from the beginning to the end of a fine play. 
Here, indeed, is the artist in control of his medium; just 
as much, I think, as is the painter, the poet, the composer. 
Or, if you want to quibble as to the rights of the actor as a 
creator, then certainly as much as is the interpretative 
musician. I submit that any art-medium, to be worthy of 
the name, must be capable of being controlled by the 
craftsman who will express himself through it. 

Can we possibly say that the talking picture fulfils this 
essential fundamental as a medium for the actor? I shall 
try to prove, on the contrary, that in this case it is the medium 
which controls the artist, or, in other words, the tail that 
wags the dog. For observe, please, that the method of 
manufacture of the average motion picture contravenes, 
from beginning to end, these fundamental conditions I 
have briefly sketched, which have, from time immemorial, 
been regarded as necessary for the flourishing of the actor’s 
art. 

Let us follow quickly the course taken by a typical, 
modern talkie-in-the-making in its relation to the actors. 
In the first place, it is written to order. The producer has 
bought the rights to a play, a book, a short story, even an 
idea, and has commanded a number of his writers to prepare 
treatments. Sometimes the writers work in sequence, 
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sometimes in a kind of collaboration, but always they work 
to the specifications of the producer—because he is supposed 
to be a man who knows what the public wants. 

The experienced screen writer, therefore, in the interest 
of economy of effort, has learnt to exclude original ideas 
from his work, knowing that they may be frowned upon 
from above, or at the best shared or discarded by half a 
dozen other writers who may later be assigned to the same 
job. The resultant literary hybrid is, consequently, a matter 
of some mystery to all concerned, nobody having a very 
clear understanding of a brain-child which is without a 
responsible parent. 

This conglomerate work is handed to the actor anything 
from a few days to a few hours before he reports for work, 
and even if he is important enough to be allowed to criticise, 
he will hesitate to add another cook to the many who have 
concocted the broth. 

What the actor really needs is precise information 
concerning the part he is to play, and if such knowledge is 
not in the script, he will turn to the director for enlighten- 
ment. But that gentleman, by the nature of things, is 
seldom better informed than the actor. After all, the 
director can hardly know more about it than the writers. 
And they, after weeks of ‘“ conferences,” are liable to be so 
muddled about the whole thing that they are not even 
interested. (Need I say that there are varying degrees of 
exceptions to this state of affairs? And need I add that 
these exceptions are in a marked minority ?) 

The actor, then, is pretty well in the dark about the 
character he is to portray, and since there is no preparation 
or rehearsal period, he remains in the dark. 

The actor arrives on the set at nine o’clock one morning, 
all dressed and made-up for his part. He has learned by 
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heart the particular scene to be shot that day, which, of 
course, is practically never the first scene ; it is more likely to 
be the end of the picture. 

In an atmosphere of indescribable din, the technicians 
are getting to work; the camera crew are busy with their 
equipment, the electricians hanging the lights, the sound 
department attending to their paraphernalia, the grips, 
carpenters, property men, and painters putting finishing 
touches to the set. There is, furthermore, a small army of 
assistant directors, stand-ins, hairdressers, make-up men, 
costumiers, publicity men, still-photographers, dressers, 
script girls, scenic artists, technical advisers, cutters, and 
others who must be nameless because one has never been 
able to discover their precise functions. 

Quite probably there are a number of visitors besides, 
people who have no right to be there at all, including relatives, 
sight-seeing tours, insurance salesmen, wine merchants, 
and brokers of various sorts. When this well-meaning chaos 
has been partially subdued by a number of people shouting 
“* Quiet ” even louder than the general noise, the director 
gathers the actors together and, placing them on the chalked 
marks which have been drawn on the floor for them by 
the cameramen, conducts what is known as a “run 
through.” 

The “run through” is the movie equivalent of the 
long, cumulative rehearsal of the stage, and consists of a 
rapid repetition of the scene to be shot. This happens a 
sufficient number of times for the actors to succeed in giving 
a superficially proficient performance of their hastily learned 
lines, and not much more. Immediately the “ run through ” 
is over, the director announces, ‘“‘ We’ll take it.” 

The actors make ready for the big moment, the army 
of technicians do their stuff, and the scene is given to the 
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world perhaps an hour after the players in the cast have read 
it together for the first time. 

You must realise, too, that the scene may be from two 
lines to two or three typewritten pages taken at random from 
their context ; that the actor is working under the tension of 
consciously trying to remember his words, his movements, 
the director’s instructions, the cameraman’s chalk marks, and 
the position of the microphone; that a barrage of lights is 
burning him up and blinding him. It is under these un- 
comfortable conditions that he comes as near as he ever will 
to meeting his world-wide audience. It is obvious that the 
mechanical conditions of film-making do not permit of those 
touches, those natural hesitations, and irregularities of word 
and gesture which give charm and spontaneity to an experi- 
enced stage performance. Any deviation from the steady 
flow of words, any straying away from the line of the camera 
angle, or unexpected movement which the cameraman is not 
prepared to follow, and the whole scene must be retaken. This 
inevitably produces tension and nervousness, which, as likely 
as not, result in completely stultifying the wretched performers, 
a, state of affairs only intensified by the knowledge that delay 
costs untold thousands of pounds an hour, and by the vigorous 
and unyielding pressure applied by the production depart- 
ment to inspire speed at whatever cost. 

The actors, having performed the scene in “ long-shot,”’ 
will then be shot from a variety of camera angles, each getting 
closer and more constricted until the thing ends in the 
popular and inescapable “ close-up” in which nothing can 
move at all except the lips, and they only very discreetly, 
since they will be at least three feet wide on the screen. A 
close-up of two people, known most originally as a “ two- 
shot,” is even more trying, as the performers work nose to 
nose trying not to get into each other’s light. This, I believe, 
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accounts for the apparently alarming number of cross-eyed 
persons on the screen. 

The screen actor has to be prepared to jump into any 
situation at a moment’s notice, and I have noticed that the 
experienced ones, who know how to preserve their nervous 
systems and peace of mind, do not inquire very deeply into 
what they are doing, but just do it. If the director says, 
“ Please change into evening clothes. I want a close-up of 
you saying ‘ Ah,’”’ it is better to do as you are told and 
say “ Ah” in a variety of ways as if you knew all about it. 
Even if no sounds are demanded and the actor is merely 
asked to make faces into the camera (known as “ reactions ” 
in movie parlance), the wise ones just look intelligent and 
carry on. They know only too well that no matter what they 
may expend in nerve and brain power, their grimaces will be 
scrutinised dispassionately by a man in a little fire-proof 
room, some snipped with his scissors and pieced in here and 
there, wherever they will do the most good ; others, often the 
most cherished ones, will be unfeelingly dropped upon the 
cutting-room floor. The actor will have nothing to do with 
such decisions. 

So much for the control of the artist over his medium ! 

As for the audience, that other half of the actor—well, 
the best approximation of it the screen actor can get is the 
somewhat blasé and weary staff on the set or an occasional 
wide-eyed visitor, completely bewildered by the odds and 
ends of the acting he sees, who usually goes away thinking 
it all very silly and saying, “ Our Willie could do better than 
that.” 

The first contact with the public, that moment which is 
for the stage actor a thrilling and inspiring culmination of his 
work, is for his motion picture brother a dreary and fruitless 
affair. This function is known as a preview and is given at 
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some remote theatre without warning, the entire production 
being carried there in several tin cans on the floor of 
the producer’s car and tried out on an unsuspecting 
audience. 

Most actors take care to be a long way away on these 
occasions, and many avoid all public presentations of their 
performances. This is very wise of them, for to sit among 
the spectators watching one’s anemic shadow flitting about 
on the screen, with its glaring shortcomings irrevocably 
fixed for posterity, with all human contact with an audience 
so obviously missing, and to be unable to exercise any control 
over its antics is, indeed, an agonising experience. The 
audience may be hysterical with laughter during what should 
be a most touching scene, but the fatuous creature on the 
screen, completely oblivious to it all, continues in the same 
silly vein ; or if there is genuine laughter at its witticisms, the 
absurd shadow rattles along without pause, its succeeding 
remarks completely lost. Surely, thus helplessly to observe 
himself is, for the actor, the last refinement of artistic 
torture. So much for the sublime communion of actor and 
audience. 

I should like to go further and hint that not only are 
first-rate artists, by the very nature of the medium, reduced 
to virtual impotence in talking pictures, but that they can 
be actually unnecessary to the making of them, given a 
producing brain that can find substitutes. It is not easy, 
but it has been done. 

For example, I could cite the extraordinary case of Mr. 
Darryl Zanuck. This astute producer, having seen his 
very young Twentieth Century Picture Corporation merged 
with the enormous Fox Film Company, took charge of all 
production in the resulting vast organisation, physically 
capable of mass film production on a gigantic scale. But, 
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with this great technical and commercial equipment ready 
in his hands, he found himself with practically no star actors. 
Actually, I believe, the studio had only one male star and 
the baby performer, Shirley Temple, this child being the 
great concern’s principal asset. 

Zanuck, with his journalistic instinct and sense of the 
topical, promptly made the world-famous Dionne Quintuplets 
the stars of one of his early pictures, and followed this by 
making stars of the skating champion Sonja Henie, the 
celebrated newspaper columnist, Walter Winchell, and of 
Ben Bernie, the famous band leader known as ‘the old 
maestro.” As actors and actresses these were all entirely 
unknown quantities. 

Other similar productions followed, and the new company 
prospered mightily in its very first year, very largely because 
its head man knew his medium so well, and knew that, 
though professional star actors are a great help, if you’ve 
got to make pictures and haven’t the actors with which to 
make them, you can manage very well with anything from 
heavy-weight champions to Negro babies, provided you are 
smart enough to strike an angle of public interest. 

Of course, everyone knows the enormous success of the 
wild animal pictures, and remembers fondly the various 
animal stars—horses, dogs, etc.—headed by the unforget- 
table Rin-tin-tin of blessed memory. And surely the greatest 
and best-controlled star of all is Mr. Mickey Mouse, closely 
followed by his colleague Donald Duck, Popeye the Sailor, 
and all that host of talented performers who put none of the 
complications of corporal existence in the way of the picture- 
makers (the real artists of the medium) who manipulate 
them. In inverse proportion to the actor’s lack of control over 
the motion-picture medium is the control of the producer- 
director. To the director the film affords real power of 
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expression and unlimited imaginative possibilities, far more, 
in fact, than the living theatre can ever offer him. 

Therefore, to condemn the whole talking-picture medium 
because of its shortcomings as a vehicle for the art of acting 
would be foolish and false. It is, without question, a fasci- 
nating and potent method of expression, which is destined 
to have a far more profound power when a sustained attempt 
is made to develop its possibilities along its own unique 
lines. Such an advance seemed to be under way at the time 
of the death of the silent picture, but the invention of the 
talkie brought a setback in the new art with the slavish 
imitation of the legitimate theatre which followed. How 
little the screen and the theatre have in common eluded the 
film-makers. Technically, the thing has made tremendous 
strides. Yet in the development of its unique and separate 
art, it has, in the main, stood still—or worse. 

Glancing over what has gone before in this essay, I feel 
my remarks would have carried far more weight had they 
been written by anyone but an actor. It is too bad. 
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If these chapters on film acting seem to form something of 
a digression from our main purpose of describing, step by step, 
the making of a motion picture, it 1s because there is so little 
about acting that can be set down in terms of simple fact. Yet 
the personalities which give the film tts life and through which 
us story 1s told are—and look luke remaining—one of the most 
umportant factors in the whole industry. Many attacks on the 
“ star system’ have been written but, in general, no sign has 
been detected of the collapse of that system. For every film 
which achieves success, in the commercial sense of the public 
paying an adequate aggregate sum to see ut, in spite of or even 
because of the absence of celebrated names, faces, and mannerisms, 
a score of films otherwise undistinguished or even poor, defeat 
ther own essential mediocrity and win the monetary tribute 
of public approval because the leading parts are played by 
persons whom audiences enjoy seeing and hearing. For good 
or evil, that 1s so, as everybody concerned with the revenue side 
of the film industry knows. 

With the performer occupying this wmportant position in 
the scheme of things, I make no apology for introducing a 
second chapter dealing with the actor’s j0b. Lionel Barrymore, 
whose contribution forms a reply to Mr. Howard, or at least 
a statement of the other side of the case, 1s, of course, a member 
of the famous theatrical family—the “ Royal Family of Broad- 
way.” He made his first stage appearances as an wnfant, 
with his parents. He was already an actor with a considerable 
reputation when he made his film début for the old Metro 
Company in 1915, since when he has maintained his association 
with the screen as actor and director. For about ten years past 
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he has devoted himself entirely to film acting, and some of the 
notable films in which he has taken part are, “‘ The Temptress,” 
“ Love,” “A Free Soul,” “ Grand Hotel,” “ Dinner at Eight,” 
“ Christopher Bean,” “ Dawid Copperfield,” “ Ah, Wilderness,” 
“Camille,” and—as Ins début in English-made films—“ A 
Yank at Ozford.” 


THE ACTOR—II 
By LIONEL BARRYMORE 


bios first question usually asked of an actor who has 
had experience of both theatre and film studio is, 
** Which do you prefer ? ” 

That is fair enough, and reasonably easy to answer. 
One can always state a personal preference. In my case, 
the answer is simply that my time in Hollywood has been 
and is the pleasantest period of my life. But let it be clearly 
understood that in saying this I mean to imply no unhappy 
memories of the theatre. There is about the theatre an 
aura of charm and romance that the film studio can never 
capture, and never attempts to. 

But another question often follows, and it cannot be 
answered. That is a question on such lines as, “ Don’t 
you think the art of stage acting is higher than that of film 
acting?” It seems to me that this question, with its 
implication of the theatre’s superiority for the actor’s art, 
is equivalent to asking an artist if he thinks oil-painting is a 
greater art than etching. And to criticise the technique of 
film acting by comparing it with stage acting is, to follow 
the same analogy, like finding fault with a lithographic 
print on the ground that it is not a water-colour. The two 
arts are different. The two mediums are different; the 
techniques, though they have, of course, certain things in 
common, are in essence unlike. To take the matter into the 
realms of pictorial art again, the water-colour artist and the 
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etcher must both have the basic ability to draw well. So 
the film actor and the stage actor must have the common 
ability to speak words with clarity and conviction, to use 
their faces and physical equipment to express emotion, to 
carry themselves without self-consciousness while being 
watched (or knowing they are to be watched) by a great 
number of people. Yet even these essentials which both 
actors must possess are required in such different degrees, 
employed along such different lines and in such different 
circumstances, that it is only in the most general and basic 
way that they may be said to be common requisites. 

I have tried to make all this clear because, writing under 
the title of ‘‘ The Actor,” I have two facts in the front of my 
mind. First, that it is film acting that is under consideration, 
and, second, that there are people who do not regard film 
acting as acting at all. That point of view has arisen, I 
think, because of the actors and actresses from the theatre 
who have attempted to penetrate (or have penetrated) the 
screen medium without realising that it is a wholly different 
medium with a different technique. Or, if they have realised 
it, they have chosen to maintain that the only real acting 
is stage acting, and any differences demanded by the newer 
medium are faults and failings, examples of the studio’s 
shortcomings as compared with the theatre. But for the 
actor who accepts the film as a separate medium of expression, 
the new technique is fascinating to learn and, when learned, 
a valuable and, I think, worthy equipment, developing the 
actor along new lines and enlarging the scope of his abilities. 

There is a great deal he must unlearn first. If he thinks 
for a moment, he will realise that there exists in the theatre 
a whole series of artificial conventions. That may seem 
obvious, but many actors who accept the acting code of 
the stage as uncontrovertible gospel never see it at all. To 
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take one small example, the stage actor has in his part some 
lines which, according to the sense of the play, are to be 
whispered. Now he cannot actually whisper, or the man in 
the back row of the gallery, who has paid for his seat and has 
a perfect right to be served, will not hear. So the actor 
speaks in the voice which the convention of the stage 
recognises as a whisper. (Think of the everyday expression, 
“ stage-whisper.’’) But the film actor, whose whole eventual 
audience will be in the equivalent of the front row of the 
stalls or nearer, must really whisper. That small example 
illustrates a whole series of similar adjustments the stage 
actor has to make in films. Another thing, the stage actor 
has an audience trained to contribute a great deal to the 
dramatic illusion. The theatre-goer has, perforce, great 
power of imagination, a willingness to co-operate and accept 
the most obvious make-believe. Stage settings, happenings 
off-stage—these things the theatre-goer accepts naturally. 
That is his part of the game. The film audience is not so 
trained—and remember that a great percentage of the 
people who see a film have never been in a theatre in their 
lives—and has grown accustomed to be convinced by the 
actuality of everything. So the actor has to be actual too. 
A stage actor newly arrived in the film studio may be called 
upon to play a scene in which the only other object on the 
screen is a tree. And it 1s a tree—giving a completely 
natural, easy performance as a tree too! It is not something 
that the audience is just going to be accommodating enough 
to accept asa tree. So the actor has to compete with reality. 
And it takes a very “natural” performance to compete 
with a real tree! The over-acting of the stage performance 
would provoke only mirth from the audience. 

The wise stage actor very quickly finds his bearings in 
films, unlearns that much of his stage knowledge which 
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is a handicap, and learns as much as possible about the 
new medium. Once he has mastered film-actin 

‘ ; 8 technique 
he reaps the benefit of his stage experience, for those basic 
qualities 1 mentioned earlier now give him the advantage 
over the film actor who has had no previous training in such 
things. 

Of course, the actor from the theatre may go on missing 
certain things even after he has become a proficient and 
successful film actor. A common complaint is the absence 
of audience, the difficulty of acting in front of only a technical 
crew who are much more interested in their own jobs than 
in the performance being given, and probably extremely 
blasé about acting anyhow. I concede half of this difficulty. 
If what the actor misses is that strange, subtle contact 
which can be established over the footlights, then I see his 
point. Thought and feelings are almost tangible things, 
having a molecular existence just as electricity has. A 
personality can project itself and its emotions and make 
direct contact with the receptive brain of another human 
being just as definitely as if they were at the opposite ends 
of a telephone wire. That is the only way one can account 
for the almost hypnotic influence certain great actors and 
actresses have had on their audiences. If, when the actor 
complains of the absence of an audience, it is that direct 
contact he is missing (though he probably does not exactly 
know what it is), then I sympathise. But there is another 
complaint. That the actor misses the criticism of an audience, 
that only by “ getting the feel’ of an audience, and sensing 
their reactions during a performance, can he discover if he 
is doing right or wrong, and make the necessary adjustments. 
That has always seemed to me a singularly unconvincing 
objection to film acting. Surely the film actor has much 
more opportunity to exercise self-criticism, to discover the 
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LIONEL BARRYMORE, with RosBErT TAYLOR, rehearses 
lines for his first picture made in Britain, ** A Yank at 
Oxford,”’ under the supervision of the script girl. 


The make-up man touches up Mr. Barrymore’s “* prop ”” 
moustache before he goes in front of the cameras. On the 
right is VIVIEN LEIGH. 
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reactions of others, and to correct and perfect his work—and 
all before his finished performance ever reaches an audience, 

First of all, there is the director. (If the director is not 
an understanding, sympathetic person, who knows what he 
wants and is allied in these conceptions with the actor, then, 
of course, the case is different, and it is so unlikely that 
anything good can result that it is not worth discussing.) 
There, right in front of the actor, is the director, his most 
expert critic. Surely it is better to have the criticism of the 
director before the scene is finally made than to be called 
to a rehearsal next morning—as would happen in the theatre— 
and be told that something done the previous night before 
several hundred people was wrong and must be corrected ? 
Then there is the actor himself as his own critic. In films 
he can always see the ‘‘ rushes”’ next day. He sits there in 
the projection theatre, detachedly watching himself as he 
performed the previous day. Now he does have to have a 
“feeling ’’ about what is right or wrong in his performance, 
for he can see it there for himself and, if he is working in 
intelligent company, he can air his discontent and have an 
opportunity to put it right before the film ever reaches the 
public. 

One of the things the actor must learn in films is that 
he is not always going to have a running jump at the scene. 
By that I mean that he may be called upon to act a scene 
out of its context, a scene from the end of a film right at the 
start, for instance. Well, he must just accept this as part of 
the technique of the different medium. If he can’t have an 
emotional running jump he must just learn to get his results 
from a standing jump, and that’s all there is to that. 

Having gone so far in this vein of answering questions 
that a film actor is frequently asked about his job and his 
attitude towards it, I may as well continue. Another one is : 
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“Do you find the team-work idea of motion pictures a bad 
thing for the actor?” My answer is, ‘‘ No—not remotely.” 
I take it that the objection to the collaborative nature of 
film production is that too many hands touch the created 
article. I would like to leave alone now these comparisons 
with the theatre, but they obtrude themselves as the basis 
of most of the objections to Hollywood one ever hears. It 
is simply a convention of the theatre that plays are usually 
written by one man. A stage actor is apt to dislike the idea 
of a screen play having been written by two—or even four— 
writers. Frankly, I don’t think it is any business of the 
actor’s, so long as the finished article is all right. If he replies 
that the trouble is that it often is not all right, then I can 
only say that there are almost certain to be objections 
other and more serious than the number of authors. If I 
read a manuscript and form an opinion about a story, that 
opinion is not influenced by the presence of one name, or 
fifty, at the top as authors. Films are collaborative because, 
in most cases, the output is too great for each to be the work 
of one man. That may be a bad thing, but that takes us 
far away into a new controversy—the wisdom or otherwise 
of the public in demanding such a steady stream of new 
films—and that is something upon which I do not propose 
to embark. But if the objection taken to a story’s having 
several authors, and being created in conferences attended 
by writers, producer, and director, is that in the end there is 
a muddle and nobody quite knows what it 1s all about, then 
I can only deny from my experience that that is so. Never 
in the entertainment world have I seen such concentration 
on the subject in hand, such clarity about what is wanted, 
and swift efficiency in setting about getting it, as there is 
among the reputable film-makers of Hollywood. The costs 
are too high, the efficiency standards too high, for anybody 
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entrusted with the making of a film to have any gaps in 
his mental picture of what he is trying to achieve, or any 
momentary doubts of how to go about it. 

There is one essential feature of the film actor’s job upon 
which I have not yet touched upon more than indirectly. 
I referred to the actor’s critic-on-the-spot, the director. I 
know that those who belittle film acting will seize on this 
statement I am about to make, and derive wrong meanings 
from it, but I must in honesty say that every film actor 
and actress is more or less at the mercy of the director. 
(The hard-to-convince stage actor need not make too much 
capital out of that. How many times has an actor accepted 
a part because he could “ see himself ”’ in it, and then found 
that the stage director’s ideas were quite different, and that 
the director was the boss?) J must refer again to personal 
experience and say that only once or twice in all my time in 
films have I found myself made unhappy or uncomfortable 
by failure to reach a basis of trust and understanding with 
the director. For the most part, they are an admirable 
bunch, the Hollywood directors, hundred per cent. capable, 
clear-thinking, and comradely. The good director comes to 
the making of his picture with clear ideas of what he wants, 
but he does not want to deal with puppets, he wants intelligent 
and constructive contributions from all his players. He is 
eager to hear their ideas, and discuss his with them. 

I think that the coming of the talking picture which 
brought about a great traffic of players between theatre and 
film did good to both. A sufficient number of good stage 
actors and actresses grappled with, and mastered, the film 
technique, to give film acting a new and more cultured 
background, and the screen a dignity and dramatic scope 
it had not had before. The theatre benefited because these 
players, in learning the new technique, were forced to take 
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stock of themselves anew, to look at themselves in the 
critical mirror of the screen, and, by adapting themselves 
to the new medium, they undoubtedly broadened and 
developed their all-round artistic and dramatic ability. 
For, though I have emphasised the lack of relation between 
acting on the stage and in the studio, I have not suggested 
that it is not possible for the actor to have both these forms 
of expression at his fingertips. If I may make a point by 
analogy again, there is nothing to prevent a man being an 
expert at football and golf though they have nothing in 
common except that they are ball games. 

To finish on a personal note about my job as a film actor, 
I must confess that I find it an infinitely easier life, in the 
sense of physical strain, than the theatre. 

It suits me perfectly to do my job in the comparative 
privacy of the workshop with the knowledge that it can go 
to the public as an entity, and in the best shape into which I 
am capable of moulding it. 
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Everything done up to this point in the production of the 
jilm has had one common end—to produce upon a strip of cellu- 
lord, through the medium of the camera, a series of tiny pictures. 
It would not be difficult to adduce arguments that the making 
of films begins and ends with the camera. In the vast ramifica- 
tions of modern production everything 18 so highly organised, 
specialised, and elaborated that it 1s almost a shock to remember 
that the whole great film industry is built upon the single word 
which 18 the title of the next chapter—‘ photography.” 

The modern photographer of motion pictures will, however, 
make no claim that he 1s the most vmportant man in the business. 
For his work to be really good, the work of others must be good 
too, though perhaps the balance of power 1s weighted on his side. 
He can, uf he blunders, nullify the work of art director, make-up 
man, player, director. But they, by good work wn their depart- 
ments, give him the opportunity to shine the more brightly in 
has. 

It 18 wn this next chapter more than in any other on the book 
that the danger of being technical arises. The writer, Mr. Lee 
Garmes, 18 acknowledgedly one of the greatest photographic 
artists motion pictures have ever known. But he is more than 
a photographer. In recent years he has gravitated to the direction 
of films and thus his exposition of the work of the photographer 
and the function of the camera in theory and practice has the 
advantage of his wider vision. 

Mr. Garmes, one of those rare artists of the camera with a 
style as easily recognisable to the expert as 1s a painter’s to the 
connoisseur of another art, has a long lst of yrctures to his credit. 
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Among them are “ Morocco,” “An Amerwan Tragedy,” 
“ Shanghat Express,” “ Zoo in Budapest,” “Crime without 
Passion,” and “The Scoundrel.” In the two last-named he 
was not only director of vhotography but co-director, with Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, of the entire production. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
By LEE GARMES 


[! might be as well to start by settling the title of the man 

responsible for the photography of a film. For years 
he was called the cameraman. I suppose that outside the 
film studio a great many people still call him that—when 
they talk about him at all. But in most of themajor Hollywood 
studios the title ‘‘ director of photography ” is used at least 
when referring to the men in the top flight of the job. This 
is not due to any snobbish desire on the part of film photog- 
raphers to be known by a more high-sounding name. You 
will notice that I use the word “‘ photographer.” That is much 
more accurate than ‘“‘ cameraman,’”’ because the art of photog- 
raphy rather than the physical operation of the camera 
is the concern of the photographic director. A visitor to 
a film studio, asked to pick out the ‘‘ cameraman,” would 
probably do so correctly and indicate the man perched 
behind the camera. The visitor would be right in the literal 
sense. The man would be the operative cameraman— 
the first assistant to the director of photography. Usually 
there are two other assistants making up the camera crew. 
The work of the director of photography (I shall call him the 
photographer from now on) ranges much further afield. 
The first element in all photography is light, so just as the 
-holiday-making amateur, moves around trying to adapt 
nature’s light, the sun, to his own best use, the film 
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ing on the lighting scheme for the scene he is about to 
photograph. We might take the comparison with the amateur 
of the camera a stage further, because I want to make it clear 
from the start that film photography is not based on any 
mechanical mysteries but achieves its effects, good or bad, 
through the manipulations and judgments of a man working 
with essentially simple instruments. It may sound a little 
surprising to call the modern motion picture camera “a 
simple instrument,’ but what I mean is that the quality of a 
picture photographically and to a great extent dramatically 
comes, not from elaborate equipment, but from the mind of 
the man in control of the equipment. Given the same scene, 
and exactly similar technical resources, any six photographers 
will produce six different results on the film. 

To return then to the amateur “ snapshotter,” his next 
problem after seeing that he is making the most of the 
available light, is to arrange the objects in his picture. And, 
on an infinitely more elaborate scale, that is the professional 
film photographer’s next task too. So there we have, under 
two heads, the whole subject summed up. (1) Light. (2) The 
arrangement of objects to be photographed. If we make 
the second of these, as applied to the motion picture, cover 
also the movement of the objects, then we have the whole 
of the photographer’s job. 

Now I am going to give up pretending that film photog- 
raphy is simple. It becomes at once an art and an intricate 
and fascinating job when you realise that under neither 
of these two heads is it possible to work out and lay down 
any kind of formula. The lhght—how much, from what 
directions, focused on which objects? Every scene ever 
prepared for the camera and every scene that ever will be 
prepared presents questions to be decisively answered by the 
photographer, The arrangement and movement of the 


Mr. LEE GARMEsS, in his chapter on film photography, 
stresses the importance of lighting and its arrangement 
and control by the director of photography. This 
picture shows just a little more than could be seen by the 
audience when this scene from ‘“* Parnell ’’ reached the 
screen. The battery of lamps on top of the room’s walls 
has been so arranged that the lighting will be natural for 
the room and at the same time suitable to the action 
which is to take place. The solid and detailed recon- 
struction of this London drawing-room of 1880 (designed 
by Cedric Gibbons) is particularly interesting, because it 
contradicts the popular impression that a film set usually 
consists of one shaky wall. But for the lamps, there is 
nothing to suggest that this is not a photograph of a 
complete room in an English mansion. 
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objects to be photographed—why, that misleadingly simple 
phrase covers a good proportion of the work of director, 
writer, and art director, as well as the photographer, when 
you come to think it out. 

But, concentrating on the photographer’s aspect of these 
multifarious problems, several angles present themselves— 
mood, character, pace. 

The photographer must use his lights as another artist 
would his brushes and colours to paint the scene before 
him. The photographer is, indeed, painting the scene in 
gradations of light upon celluloid. In an interior setting he 
can, if he does his job badly, completely ruin the work of 
the art director. In the same way, unless he has grasped the 
spirit of a scene, he can obliterate the drama which the work 
of writer, director, and actor have combined to create. His 
effort must be to contribute to that creation, to collaborate 
with the other three and, as I have said, the art director, 
in making the drama of the scene come through in the 
finished film as was intended. Unless he keeps this need for 
team-work clearly before him the photographer can easily 
go wrong. He must never forget that his purpose in the studio 
is as a contributor to the entertainment being made. No 
matter how much care I have lavished on photographing 
@ scene, no matter how proud I may be in my heart of some 
feat of artistic photography I think I have achieved, I never 
want the photography to be more outstanding than the scene 
of the picture it shows. I would be in the end a bad photog- 
rapher if I created photographic gems which shone so 
brightly that they dazzled the spectator and diverted his 
interest from the purpose of the scene as a whole. The 
exception to that, of course, is when there comes a scene in 
which the whole point is the photography. But even then 
the photographer’s highest’ purpose is achieved in making 
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that scene exactly right in its context, which 1 is in accordance 
with the general rule I have been expounding. Tricks 
executed by the photographer alone nearly always upset 
the balance of a film. There may come a time when the 
photographer is called upon to bring forth a photographic 
tour de force to strengthen a dramatically weak scene, or to 
introduce novelty in what would otherwise run the risk of 
being commonplace. An example of that was in “Crime 
without Passion,’ which I photographed for Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur and co-directed with them. We had in 
that picture a court-room scene. Now court-room scenes have 
been done to death in films. I was anxious to make this one 
look different. I think I succeeded—and it was purely by 
photography. We had no court-room built. Instead, we had 
a series of small sections, each created with the deliberate 
aim of making them photographically interesting. For 
instance, at one moment the audience saw the star, Claude 
Rains (a lawyer defending himself), the judge, a window 
and a building outside, all set one behind the other. There 
were thus four distinct planes giving a stereoscopic effect 
which was unusual and subtly interesting to the eye. I 
photographed the various sections of this non-existent court- 
room, thinking all the time in terms of the cutting-room— 
that is, working to a preconceived plan of how these bits and 
pieces would be cut and blended to give the right effect in 
the finished film. Another piece of what I call legitimate 
trickery came in the same film when we had two of the 
principals in a restaurant. Again we might have taken 
the normal course of building a restaurant set and showing 
it on the screen, establishing what it was by making visible 
all the details—the other diners, the waiters, the orchestra. 
But our story was largely built round what was going on in 
the mind of one man ; the things that happened to him and the 
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people closely associated with him. The normal procedure— 
apart from being “‘ just another restaurant scene ’’—might 
have diffused our dramatic interest. The Rains character 
was not interested in the restaurant or the other people in 
it. They had no part in our story. So we built one small 
section with one table and photographed it in such a way 
that it seemed part of a restaurant and yet somehow isolated, 
just as all that we and the audience cared about in that 
restaurant was isolated from the rest of it. 

These examples demonstrate my point that the photog- 
rapher’s business in films is to tell a story. 

Different photographers have different methods of 
work and I can only describe my own with the aside that I 
was not regarded as in any way a freak in the studios in 
which I worked in that capacity. (I write in the past 
tense of myself as a photographer simply because in the last 
few years I have been working as a director.) Sometimes 
I received the script several days before production was due 
to begin, and took part in conferences with the art director, 
director, and producer, putting forward any suggestions I 
might have formed while reading it. Many times, however, 
the photographer has much less notice of a new assignment, 
and may even go on the floor without having read the script 
at all. I found by experience that my ideas changed when 
what I had read on paper was translated into reality. I 
liked to get the “‘ feel”’ of the scene before I decided how I 
wanted to photograph it. After I had watched the players 
rehearse the action once or twice, I knew what I wanted, 
and had clear ideas about the lighting and camera movement 
which, in my opinion, would make the most of it. Most 
directors shoot each scene several times, so with the second, 
third, and fourth ‘‘ takes,” I added whatever “touches” I 
thought would be an improvement. This polishing of a 
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scene by the photographer is really very like a writer going 
over his first version of a paragraph two or three times 
before he gets it to his satisfaction. It is wrong to imagine 
that second and third “takes” mean inefficiency in the 
studio. As a director I know that the need for polishing 
exists in that department too. If, as a photographer, I had 
ever run up against one of the “one take” directors one 
hears about, it would have been just too bad for me. 

I would like to stress the point I have already made 
about getting the “feel” of a scene. I think that unless 
the photographer is able to do this, his work, no matter how 
brilliant technically, will be unsatisfactory and detrimental 
to the picture. I have asked to be withdrawn from pictures 
in production simply because my work was, frankly, terrible. 
I did not feel right. A photographer can be miscast just as 
surely as actor or director. 

Although I have always found that the layman visiting 
a film studio finds especial interest in the camera and its 
workings, I am anxious not to plunge too deeply into the 
technicalities in this article. The film camera is actually 
invisible to the spectator on the set. It is fitted inside a 
casing of cast metal called the “ bungalow” or “ blimp.” 
The sides fasten down, making the whole structure sound- 
proof. This is necessary in making sound films, for no camera 
is wholly silent while in action. It makes a series of clicking 
noises so fast that they merge into a whirring sound. The 
clicking is an integral part of motion photography ; it is, in 
fact, the motion itself! If the film passed through at the back 
of the lens in a continuously flowing ribbon (instead of merely 
appearing to do so), the result would be a blur. Put in its 
simplest terms, what happens is that a ratchet device pulls 
the film, one section at a time, into its exposed position 
behind the lens and halts it there for a fraction of a second 
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while a still picture of what the lens “ sees”’ is irnprinted 
on it. Then that section (it is known as a ‘“‘ frame ’’) moves 
on and another comes into position. The normal speed of a 
film camera is twenty-four pictures a second, and the finished 
film is moving at that speed through the projector when you 
see It in the theatre. The elements of cinematography are 
too well known now for me to have to explain that the 
‘motion ” picture is really an optical illusion caused by the 
rapid succession of thousands of motionless pictures. 

The “blimp” containing the camera rests on a 
complicated but light metal mechanism called the ‘ rotam- 
bulator,’’ which moves, under the control of a lever, upwards, 
downwards, and sideways, with all the ease of the human 
body itself. The operations of the camera on this instrument 
give rise to what are known as “camera angles.” The 
camera must never vibrate; all its movements must be 
smooth and steady. The slightest quiver shown on the tiny 
film would, of course, be enlarged and exaggerated fantasti- 
cally by the projector. The necessary steadiness is achieved 
by the use of the gyroscopic principle (or simple ball-bearings) 
which combine great elasticity of movement without dis- 
turbance of equilibrium. The words “ pan” or “ panning,” 
are fairly familiar nowadays. They derive from “ pano- 
rama,’ and are applied to the type of shot taken while the 
camera moves horizontally, thus achieving a panoramic 
view of the objects photographed. The range of the camera 
in this direction, thanks to the gyroscopic device, is three 
hundred and sixty degrees. Vertically, it can be moved 
freely and speedily through a vision-angle of about ninety 
degrees. 

I do not intend here to go into any great detail about 
the trick possibilities of the camera. The mathematically 
minded will realise at once that variations of the speed of 
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twenty-four pictures a second, which I mentioned above, 
will produce corresponding variations in the speed of move- 
ments photographed. Another term of cinematography 
that has become widely known is “ slow-motion.” Every- 
body has seen at some time a news-reel picture of a race- 
horse leaping a fence so that it seems to crawl through the 
air. This is achieved by speeding up the passage of the 
film through the camera. The reverse of this is to slow down 
the camera or reduce the number of pictures taken per 
second. In this way a long process, such as the budding and 
opening of a flower or the emergence of a butterfly from the 
chrysalis can be made to appear as though it happened in 
a few seconds. The possibilities of these camera tricks are 
endless and fascinating, but they have comparatively little 
place in the normal work of film production. 

The photographer can also vary the results he obtains 
by using lenses of different focal range. With a 50 mm. 
lens he photographs roughly as the human eye sees the same 
object. Below 50 mm. his lens will elongate distance, and 
stretch perspective. Above 50 mm. the effect is the opposite. 

An aspect of this business of faking which comes closer 
to ordinary motion- picture entertainment is that which 
enables him to “ flatter ” his human subjects. This is largely 
done by lighting. Slight deviations in the moulding of the 
two sides of a face (Garbo and Dietrich are examples) can 
be made unnoticeable by lighting. Pale, light-coloured 
eyes, which would photograph unsatisfactorily, can be made 
to look darker. Soft lights, so flooding a face that no shadows 
are cast, can remove the effect of heavy eyelids. 

Before I finish, there is one point I would like to make which 
is of the greatest importance to all film photographers and has 
a direct effect upon the appreciation of their work by the 
public. Between the time the photographer finishes his work 
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and the public sees it, there are the important processes of 
developing and printing. The whole art of the photographer 
is to a certain extent at the mercy of the laboratories, and 
far too often, I am afraid, the photographer is the victim. 
Bad laboratory work can bring the most beautiful photog- 
raphy to the theatre screen looking drab, faulty, and utterly 
unworthy of the man whose name appears in the credit 
titles as responsible for the camera-work. It amazes me that 
producers who spend money lavishly to obtain the best 
possible ingredients for their films, are not prepared to extend 
their “nothing but the best whatever it costs” policy 
beyond the actual production. Frequently they either pay 
too little attention to the whole laboratory question, or 
haggle over prices for printing, or they see a special print 
made for a preview and then relax without making certain 
that every print going out to the cinemas of the world is 
up to that standard. It seems to me exactly like a dress 
designer clothing one mannequin in the most expensive 
clothes to be the representative of all his talents and then 
sending out hundreds of other girls in cheap and shoddy 
imitations of his creations to bear his name to all the corners 
of the earth. That grievance, which I believe to be just, 
enables me to finish by saying that the art of film photog- 
raphy has reached greater heights than most of the public 
has ever been allowed to see. 
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The history of the cinema—ttself the direct result of the 
revolution of photography which made animated pictures 
posstble—has twice been changed by revolutionary inventions. 
The first was sound. It came suddenly—and stayed. The second 
revolution was (and is) colour. Opinions still differ about 
caolour’s place in the cinema. Its transformation of the finished 
article of film production has not been so much lke a clap of 
thunder as was the coming of sound. It has been more luke the 
gradual appearance of a rainbow, creeping steadily across 
the sky, until its arc 1s complete. There are still black-and-white 
films showing and being made, but the proportion of films being 
made in colour shows such a steady increase that to deny the 
approach of the day when the black-and-white film will be an 
anachromsm 1s to ally oneself dangerously with the people who, 
ten years ago and less, were saying that nothing could ever 
supersede the silent film. 

Experiments in colour-recording through the camera are 
nearly as old as photography itself. A motion picture in colour 
was made of the Delhi Durbar in 1911. Colour and sound 
were allied as long ago as the 1930 talkie, “ King of Jazz.” 
But only in the last year or two has that progress been made 
which emphasises the wnevitability of the coloured film. It +s 
useless for the diehard black-and-white enthusiast to maintain 
his anti-colour stand when the number of pictures scheduled 
to be made wm colour each season multvples every time the 
major producers announce their future plans; when, for 
instance, men of the calibre and repute of Samuel Goldwyn 
announce that they will make no more black-and-white films. 
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Colour 1s here. The revolution 1s none the less real for being 
gradual. : 

Nobody now deplores Walt Disney’s decision to make all 
his cartoons in colour. Nobody evinces a longing for them 
to be back in black and white. Their colour 1s verfect—so rt 18 
accepted. We appreciate ut by taking ut for granted. What 
applies to the Disney cartoons will in no very great time apply 
to films as a whole. So the colour photography expert joins 
the inner ring of indispensable collaborators in film production. 
A book about how films are made without a chapter on colour 
would be absurd. The next chapter, describing the processes 
of colour filming, 1s written by one of the greatest lving 
authorities on the subject. Mrs, Natalie Kalmus is the wife 
of Dr. Herbert Kalmus, whose researches produced the modern 
perfected Technicolor. She has been closely allied with him all 
the tume and has a record of achievement unequalled among 
colour directors. She directed the colour photography in such 
memorable yictures as “ Becky Sharp,” “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” “ Wangs of the Morning,” “ A Star 1s Born,” 
and ‘‘ Vogues of 1938.” 


COLOUR 
By NATALIE M. KALMUS 


OTION pictures have been steadily tending toward 
wey more complete realism. In the early days, pictures 
Glw"'® mere mechanical process of imprinting light upon 

a and projecting that result upon a screen. Then came the 
perfection of detail—more accurate sets and costumes— 
more perfect photography. The advent of sound brought 
increased realism through the auditory sense. The last 
step—colour, with the addition of the chromatic sensations— 
completed the process. Now motion pictures are able to 
duplicate faithfully all the auditory and visual sensations. 

This enhanced realism enables us to portray life and 
nature as it really is, and in this respect we have made 
definite strides forward. A motion picture, however, will be 
merely an accurate record of certain events unless we guide 
this realism into the realms of art. To accomplish this it 
becomes necessary to augment the mechanical processes 

with the inspirational work of the artist. It is not enough 
that we put a perfect record upon the screen. That record 
must be moulded according to the basic principles of art. 

In order to apply the laws of art properly in relation to 
colour, we must first develop a colour sense—in other words, 
we must become “colour conscious.” We must study 
colour harmony, the appropriateness of colour to certain 
situations, the appeal of colour to the emotions. 


Serious cases of colour blindness are comparatively 
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rare ; yet, because the average person is not trained in colour 
appreciation, a decided lack of colour consciousness is not 
at all uncommon. In order to appreciate operatic or classical 
music, people study music appreciation. Colour apprecia- 
tion, as a study, is almost entirely neglected, although 
colour plays a most important and continuous part in our 
lives. The average person listens to music for only a short 
portion of the time, but every moment of the day he looks 
upon some form of colour. 

In the study of colour appreciation we have two classes 
of objects. On the one hand, we have Nature, with its 
flowers, skies, trees, etc.; on the other hand, we have man- 
made objects of all kinds, including artists’ pictures. In the 
first class, the colour is already created, and it remains for 
us only to enjoy and appreciate. In the second class we can 
exercise a certain amount of selectivity. Because of the 
general lack of colour knowledge, that selectivity is not 
always tempered with wisdom. If the colour schemes of 
natural objects were used as guides, less flagrant mistakes 
in colour would occur. The use of black and white, however, 
to the complete exclusion of all colour, is decidedly not in 
keeping with Nature’s rules. 

Natural colours and lights do not tax the eye nearly as 
much as man-made colours and artificial lights. Even when 
Nature indulges in a riot of beautiful colours, there are 
subtle harmonies which justify those colours. These 
harmonies are often overlooked by the casual observer. 
The most brilliant flower has leaves and stem of just the right 
hue to accompany or complement its gay colour. 

As we grow in the understanding of colour and its uses, 
we find that our colour appreciation develops simultaneously. 
Full appreciation of life requires colour consciousness. The 
eye is the organ of percevtion. The impulses of light 
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received by the retina are transferred over the optic nerve 
path to the brain, and we become conscious of light and 
dark, motion, form, and colour. 

Vision is a sense of ancient lineage and of early develop- 
ment in the individual life. Its characteristic is the 
clearness and precision of the data it furnishes the mind. 
Compared to sight, the other senses are dull and groping. 
It is the sense by which we receive the greatest number 
of stimuli from the world about us. It is the sense which 
most frequently affects the nervous system, dominates the 
attention, and stimulates the mind. 

It is a psychological fact that the nervous system ex- 
periences a shock when it is forced to adapt itself to any 
degree of unnaturalness in the reception of external stimuli. 
The auditory sense would be unpleasantly affected by hearing 
an actor upon the screen speak his lines in a monotone. 
The mind would strive to supply the missing inflections, 
The same is true, but to a greater degree, of the visual sense. 
A superabundance of colour is unnatural, and has a most 
unpleasant effect not only upon the eye itself, but upon the 
mind as well. On the other hand, the complete absence of 
colour is unnatural. The mind strives to supply the missing 
chromatic sensations, just as it seeks to add the missing 
inflections to the actor’s voice. The monotony of black, 
grey, and white in comparison with colour is an acknow- 
ledged fact. Monotony is the enemy of interest. In other 
words, that which is monotonous will not hold our attention 
as well as that which shows more variety. Obviously, it 
is important that the eye be not assailed with glaring colour 
combinations, nor by the indiscriminate use of black and 
white. Again taking our cue from Nature, we find that 
colours and neutrals augment each other. The judicious 
use of neutrals proves an excellent foil for colour, and lends 
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power and interest to the touches of colour in a scene. The 
presence of neutrals in our composition adds interest, variety, 
and charm to our colours. On the other hand, the presence 
of colour in our picture gives added force to the neutrals, 
emphasising the severity of black, the gloominess of grey, 
the purity of white. 

From a broader point of view, the psychology of colour 
is of immense value to a director. His prime motive is to 
direct and control the thoughts and emotions of his audience. 
The director strives to indicate a fuller significance than is 
specifically shown by the action and dialogue. If he can 
direct the theatre-goer’s imagination and interest, he has 
fulfilled his mission. The psychology of colour is all important 
in this respect, and we shall now show the manner in which 
certain colours upon the screen will give rise to certain 
emotions in the audience. 

We have found that by the understanding use of colour 
we can subtly convey dramatic moods and impressions to 
the audience, making them more receptive to whatever 
emotional effect the scenes, action, and dialogue may convey. 
Just as every scene has some definite dramatic mood— 
some definite emotional response which it seeks to arouse 
within the minds of the audience—so, too, has each scene, 
each type of action, its definitely indicated colour which 
harmonises with that emotion. 

The usual reaction of a colour upon a normal person 
has been definitely determined. Colours fall into two general 
groups. The first group is the “ warm,’’ and the second 
the “cool” colours. Red, orange, and yellow are called the 
warm or advancing colours. They call forth sensations of 
excitement, activity, and heat. In contrast, green, blue, and 
violet are the cool or retiring colours. They suggest rest, 
ease, coolness. Grouping the colours in another manner 
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we find that colours mixed with white indicate youth, gaiety, 
informality. Colours mixed with grey suggest subtlety, 
refinement, charm. When mixed with black, colours show 
strength, seriousness, dignity. 

In the preparation of a picture we read the script and 
prepare a colour chart for the entire production, each scene, 
sequence, set, and character being considered. This chart 
may be compared to a musical score, and amplifies the 
picture in a similar manner. The preparation of this chart 
calls for careful and judicious work. Subtle effects of beauty 
and feeling are not attained through haphazard methods, 
but through application of the rules of art and the physical 
laws of light and colour, in relation to literary laws and story 
values. In the first place, this chart must be in absolute 
accord with the story action. Again, it must consider 
artistic principles of unity, colour harmony, and contrast. 
Again, it must consider the practical limitations of motion 
picture production and photography. The art director, 
however, in handling a colour picture, must be for ever 
mindful that the human eye is many times more sensitive 
than the photographic emulsion, and many times greater in 
scope than any process of reproduction. Therefore, he must 
be able to translate his colours in terms of the process. 

When we receive the script for a new film, we carefully 
analyse each sequence and scene to ascertain what dominant 
mood or emotion is to be expressed. When this is decided, 
we plan to use the appropriate colour or set of colours which 
will suggest that mood, thus actually fitting the colour to 
the scene and augmenting its dramatic value. 

We plan the colours of the actor’s costumes with special 
care. Whenever possible, we prefer to clothe the actor 
in colours that build up his or her screen personality. In 
a picture which we recently completed, two young girls 
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play the parts of sisters. One is vivacious, affectionate, 
and gay. The other is studious, quiet, and reserved. For 
the first we planned costumes of pink, red, warm browns, 
tan, and orange; for the second, blue, green, black, and 
grey. In this way the colours were kept in unison with their 
film characters. 

One very important phase of making colour pictures 
is the necessity of obtaining distinct colour separation. 
The term “ colour separation ’’ means that when one colour 
is placed in front of or beside another colour, there must 
be enough difference in their hues to separate one from the 
other photographically. For example, there must be enough 
difference in the colours of an actor’s face or costume and 
the walls of the set, to make him stand out from the colours 
back of him; otherwise, he will blend into the background 
and become indistinguishable, as does a polar bear in the 
snow. If the colours are properly handled, it is possible 
to make it appear as though the actors were actually standing 
there in person, thus creating the illusion of the third 
dimension. Because of the general warm glow of flesh tints, 
we usually introduce the cooler tones into the backgrounds ; 
but, if we find it advantageous to use warmer tones in the 
set, we handle the lighting so that the particular section in 
back of the actor is left in shadow. This gives a cool contrast 
to the faces, even though we have a general feeling of warmth 
in the room. When there is a number of players, all wearing 
differently coloured costumes, it is necessary to disregard 
those playing relatively unimportant parts, and make the 
background in contrast to those whose action is most 
significant to this particular scene. | 

It is important that the sets have interest and variety. 
They must not be flat. When the sets have depth, it is much 
easier to introduce interesting shadows and coloured lights 
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for special effects. Unless the dramatic aspect dictates 
to the contrary, it is desirable to have all the colours in 
any one scene harmonious. Otherwise, we strike an un- 
pleasant, discordant note. 

Colour juxtaposition also plays a large part in the 
selection of colours for the screen. The effect of “ colour 
juxtaposition ” is an apparent change of hue when different 
colours are placed one over the other, or side by side. If 
two cards, one orange, the other blue-green, are placed 
side by side, the orange will appear more red than it really 
is, the blue-green more blue. Each colour tends to “ throw ” 
the other toward its complement. In other words, the 
complement of orange is blue; therefore, the orange makes 
the blue-green appear bluer. When any two colours are 
placed together, the first emphasises in the second the 
characteristics which are lacking in the first. 

It can readily be seen from this how exceedingly 1m- 
portant it is to consider the movement in the scene in 
determining its colour composition, because the juxtaposition 
of colours is constantly changing due to this movement. 
Quite a different problem from that of an artist, who paints 
a still scene where the characters remain in their set places 
and whose colour values, therefore, are not subject to 
frequently changing contrast. 

We must constantly practice colour restraint. In the 
early two-colour pictures, producers sometimes thought 
that because a process could reproduce colour they should 
flaunt vivid colour continually before the eyes of the audience. 
This often led to unnatural and disastrous results, which 
experience is now largely eliminating. 

The synthesis of all these factors entails many conferences 
with directors, art directors, writers, cameramen, designers, 
and others. Technicolor colour directors, cameramen, 
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and technicians act in a consulting and advisory capacity 
to the various studio departments during both the prepara- 
tion and the shooting of the picture. 

The Technicolor process for producing motion pictures 
in natural colours, in its earliest form, was invented some 
‘ fifteen years ago by a group of technical men under the general 
direction of Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus. During the last five 
years Technicolor has photographed and made prints for 
world distribution of some thirty-seven feature-length 
productions, in addition to a much larger number of short 
subjects, including cartoons. 

The first fundamental fact of all motion picture photo- 
graphy is physiological. It is a property of the human eye 
to retain an image sensation for something like one-sixteenth 
of a second ; this property is called “ persistence of vision.” 
In black and white motion-picture photography, pictures 
are taken approximately twenty-four to the second, and 
projected on the screen at the same speed. Since the pictures 
are projected with the same frequency with which they are 
photographed, the movement will appear natural, and, since 
the pictures follow one another at a rate more rapid than 
one-sixteenth of a second, 1.e. about one-twenty-fourth of a 
second, each picture supersedes its predecessor before the 
image of the latter has died on the retina of the eye, in 
accordance with the fact of “‘ persistence of vision.” 

The first fundamental fact of Technicolor photography 
is that, instead of photographing single images, triple images 
must be photographed. That is to say, separate records 
of the colour components of the object must be recorded in 
the negative. All the colours of the spectrum are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, but for practical 
purposes this spectrum is divided into: three components, 
which in general appearance are red, green and blue, which 
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I shall designate by those names, although each is in reality 
a complex band of the spectrum. 

The Technicolor camera employs only one Jens and divides 
the beam of light that is coming through that lens into three 
parts, passing the first part through a “red”’ filter, the 
second through a “ green” filter, and the third through a 
“blue ” filter, thus taking the three images simultaneously 
and from the same point of view. 

In actual practice the Technicolor camera uses three 
separate negatives, a beam-splitting optical system, and 
filters so arranged that these three-colour separation negatives 
are obtained. 

The “red,” ‘ green,’ and “blue” filters employed in 
the camera to produce the colour separation negatives 
must be so chosen that actual practical dyes can be found to 
use in recombining these records to reproduce the original 
object. The Technicolor process is a subtractive process, 
by which is meant that the positive prints are actual pictures 
on the film in natural colours. Hence Technicolor pictures 
may be projected in any theatre in the usual motion-picture 
projector without special attachments on the projector or 
any other device except that commonly used in black-and- 
white motion-picture projection. 

Throughout the Technicolor procedure mechanical pre- 
cision has to be accurate to a fraction of a thousandth 
of an inch. The negative is positioned in the camera by 
means of the usual sprocket holes along the edges of motion 
picture film. The matrices, which are made from the negative, 
and the negative, are positioned in printers by means of these 
sprocket holes; and later throughout the process in trans- 
ferring dyes from these matrices to the final print, and in all 
steps of the key-manufacturing process, positioning of the 


various films in register is done by means of these sprocket 
Io 
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holes. The tolerable lack of register among all these com- 
ponents can be only a fraction of a thousandth of an inch. 
To accomplish this has meant the development of a new 
order of precision in motion-picture machinery. The cameras, 
printers, transfer machines and other equipment have all 
been developed in the Technicolor research departments, and 

the machines themselves constructed in the Technicolor 

shops to ensure the necessary precision. And throughout 

the operation accurate control of humidity, temperature, 

pressure, concentration and other factors are of first import- 

ance, and the machinery, equipment, and devices used are 

the subject-matter of a large number of Technicolor patents 

throughout the world. 

Many erroneous stories have been told about the great 
difficulties encountered while doing a Technicolor picture, 
and I feel sure you will be astonished to know that to do a 
good picture in Technicolor is but little, if any, more difficult 
than to do a good picture in black and white. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” marked a definite 
step forward in our Technicolor activities, as it was our first 
feature length, three colour, practically all-exterior picture. 
It was photographed under extremely difficult circumstances. 
Shooting the picture at seven to nine thousand feet altitude, 
exceedingly cold weather, occasionally below zero, prevailed. 
This frequently necessitated warming the cameras so they 
would turn at the precise speed required. For certain shots 
they had to be dragged up on very high cliffs, for others 
lowered down into caves. Many times heavy clouds would 
blow across our camera angles, shutting us off entirely from 
the object or scene to be photographed. 

Doing an exterior picture requires more careful prepara- 
tion and constant attention of the Colour Director than does 
an interior picture. Principally because of the lack of 
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intimacy of backgrounds and because of the constant 
changing of colour due to the continuously changing light 
from early morning to late afternoon. Practically all our 
“shots ’’ were made between the hours of six-thirty a.m. 
and three-thirty p.m. This necessitated early rising calls for 
the technical staff before five o’clock, so that everything 
might be ready for the actors and their scenes by six-thirty. 
All costumes and set colours have to be such as will at no 
time be lost, or absorbed, by brilliancy or lack of brilliancy, 
in the great expanse of our natural scenery. 

Interiors—and by this I mean sets in a studio—present 
no such problem. It is much less difficult, because the 
actors are close to the background, and then, too, the back- 
grounds may be painted to give the effect we desire, and 
because we can keep our artificial lighting constant and 
thus prevent any undesirable changes taking place, we 
are, thereby, enabled properly to control our colour. 
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Before the previous chapter I referred to sound and colour 
as the two modern revolutions of film-making. The revolutionary 
days of sound are long passed ; it 1s now an integral part of 
the film. What 1s inscribed in those graph-like lines of light 
along the edge of a film (see illustration facing p. 163) is just 
as important as the visual images tt accompames and comple- 
ments. Electrical wmpulses, harnessed by scientific devices 
beyond the comprehension of the layman, record sound in this 
compact, convement form, in the studio, ready to be trans- 
lated back into sound by the equally ingenious apparatus in the 
cinema. So sound recording has become an aspect of production 
rivalling photography in amportance. The film, once produced 
with every effort concentrated on the result in the camera, now 
has to spare a proportion of that attention for another, less 
conspicuous object on the set. This rs a small, black instrument, 
little bigger than a man’s fist, usually to be found hanging from 
the long arm of a crane, over the heads of the players, and just 
out of range of the camera’s vision. It 1s the microphone. 

This delicate instrument and the science that les behind tt 
arrived in the film studio one never-to-be-forgotten day a decade 
ago, and their absence has been inconceivable from that day to 
this. Sound brought, with the shock, alarm, and dismay that 
accompanies any revolution, the talking yicture. But wn the 
manner of revolutions the fuss was all over and the new era 
accepted in an amazingly short tume. How long ago now seem 
those discussions, usually dogmatic and heated, which raged 
round the dinner-table and in the newspapers! Has the talktve 
come to stay? Can 2 oust the silent film? It seems incredible 
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now that there could ever have been any doubt about the answer 
to such questions. 

Mr. Douglas Shearer, who explains in the neat chapter 
the processes of sound recording an the studio, has been in charge 
of that department at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios since 
sound came in. His name has been seen in the credit titles of 
most of that company’s famous films, and in 1935 he recewed 
the award of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
for the best recording of the year for his work on the successful 
musical film, ‘‘ Naughty Marietta.” 


SOUND 
By DOUGLAS SHEARER 


| bi the science of motion-picture making is young, the science 

of sound films is an infant indeed. The “ sound expert ” 
of a studio to-day is the ‘sound student’”’ of yesterday. He 
is a pioneer, whose career in this new science is a series of 
explorations of existing possibilities, of experiments with 
new ideas for improvement, of hopes for the invention of 
new developments in the recording and reception of sound 
for the screen. 

Film sound recording is a branch of telephony, probably 
the most exacting branch of that science, because it requires 
not only the most extreme fidelity, but the mastery of more 
varied conditions than are encountered in any other field 
of the same science. 

The best way to illustrate this is to compare sound repro- 
duction for radio broadcasting with sound reproduction for 
talking pictures. In radio, the performer generally stands 
motionless before a microphone, in acoustically-perfect 
surroundings, and, naturally, the sounds of his voice are 
transmitted under unvaryingly good conditions. But in 
picture recording, the fluidity of synchronisation is necessarily 
governed by several considerations. 

The audience sees the image of the artist on the screen 
His voice must be reproduced to match the character of the 
individual shown ; it must synchronise psychologically with 
his personality and physically with his actions. This, of 
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course, must be unvarying. (Incidentally it shouldbe noted 
that the quality of the real voice changes materially from day 
to day during the making of a picture. Varying hours of 
sleep, climatic conditions, and other physical factors will 
cause differences which, as they arise, must be eliminated 
by the sound technicians, so that the reproduced quality is 
uniform and even.) 

An added difficulty is encountered in the movement of 
the microphone which has to follow the performer as he 
moves about the scene. It must remain at a constant distance 
and, at the same time, be kept out of sight of the camera. 
Various acoustic peculiarities in the differing sizes and types 
of settings in which the performer enacts his réle present 
another problem for which compensation must be adjusted. 

But the most important and difficult problem of all is 
the question of ‘sound perspective.” It is only natural 
to assume that the voice of the performer nearest the camera 
should differ in quality and quantity from that of the player 
who is in the background. Obviously, too, a decided differ- 
ence is called for in the vocal quality of a person facing the 
audience as against that of someone seen in profile or with 
his back to us. Other differences include people sitting, 
standing, lying down, moving slowly or rapidly, etc. To 
maintain the illusion of reality all of these ‘‘ sound factions ” 
must be reproduced faithfully. 

Now let us turn from the problems of sound recording to 
the processes by which it is achieved. 

Sound which is generated on a stage in the studio vibrates 
the diaphragm of a microphone, thus setting up a minute 
electrical current. This is amplified by an arrangement of 
vacuum tubes, known as the amplifier, which is, in effect, 
an electrical lever. The amplified vibration of the electrical 
current passes to a recording machine, in which there is a 
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shutter. This shutter vibrates in time with the vibrations 
of the electric current opening and closing. This results in 
widening or narrowing a tiny beam of light which passes 
through it on to the moving strip of film. These fluttering 
variations in light produce a series of light and dark stripes, 
or striations, on the film, which is the sound track. 

The principle is comparatively simple, but the process of 
recording and reproducing sound is complicated because of 
the many factors involved. Some of these are the size and 
shape of the theatre, as the complexity of sounds in a film, 
such as orchestration, dialogue, and effects, which must be 
reproduced with proper effect. 

On the actual set the sound recording department is 
represented principally, of course, by the microphone, 
fixed at the end of a long, movable boom, and the man who 
operates it. 

When the position of the microphone in the scene to be 
shot has been decided, in co-operation with the cameraman, 
who has to ensure the invisibility of the instrument from the 
camera’s eye, a test takes place. 

A visitor to the studio will probably be mystified to see a 
young man step out beside the principal players or their 
“‘ stand-ins’ in front of the camera, to call, “‘ One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eleven, sixty-six.” From a loud- 
speaker on the set comes a voice in response, “ Okay for 
value test.”” The mysterious voice comes from a glass- 
enclosed booth, high above the set, where the “‘ monitor” 
or “‘ mixer” sits at his controls, regulating the volume of 
sound from the microphones as it passed through his booth 
on its way to the actual recording apparatus, situated in a 
separate building some distance away. His booth is insulated 
against direct sound from the stage beneath him. He hears 
only through a microphone. 
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During the rehearsal of a scene, interruptions from the 
“mixer” are frequent. He presses a button and speaks 
into a microphone from which his voice is amplified on to 
the set. 

“Mr. Blank will have to be a little louder on that last 
sentence,” he may call to the director. “He moves away 
from the microphone and fades a bit.’’ The actor hears the 
comment and nods to indicate he will attend to the matter in 
the next rehearsal. 

The “mixer” will also track down and adjust any 
individual peculiarities. Often, quite unconsciously, stars 
present the “ mixer” with strange problems to solve. 

When Nelson Eddy became a star, for instance, the 
“mixer ” found that every time he reached a top note the 
sound came through with a funny quaver in it. He knew 
that in reality Eddy did not quaver. 

He investigated—and found that Eddy had a trick of 
shaking his head slightly on top notes. This caused the 
sound to hit the microphone erratically, some sound waves 
going past it. To stop Eddy’s mannerism might have 
cramped his singing. The “ mixer” solved the problem 
with a second microphone just beside the first. 

Jeanette MacDonald, when she first sang for films, was 
inclined to sway in time to the music she was singing. That 
caused microphone trouble. So she was asked to stand 
behind a chair, holding the back of it with her hands, 
which restricted her instinctive movements. 

Lawrence Tibbett announced his arrival as a film star 
by breaking all the valves with his full-throated singing. 
Tibbett’s power was wanted undiminished, so all the “‘ mixer ” 
could do was to have stronger valves made. 

Pronunciation is tricky when it comes to recording. 
Nelson Eddy presented a problem there, too. In his kind 


Mr. DoucLas SHEARER, the sound expert, at work in 
his laboratory. Mr. Shearer is the inventor of a system 
of double-track recording and reproduction of sound for 
films which carried talking films a great step toward 
complete fidelity, and made it possible for even symphony 
orchestras to be recorded in the studio and reproduced 
from the screen with absolute accuracy and balance. 
The machine at which Mr. Shearer is standing is a sound 
moviola—an instrument through which sound track 
passes and is audibly reproduced. 


The sound recording department. The picture shows the 
interior of one of the recording rooms of the most modern 
type, where the sound, transmitted from the stage in 
another building of the studios, is imprinted on the cellu- 
loid sound track, which is later ** married *’ to the film 
bearing the appropriate visual images. 
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of songs the word “ heart” is apt to occur quite often. It 
came through as “ haht.” Yet Eddy was saying “ heart ” 
quite distinctly. At last the man at the sound controls 
found that if the singer said “‘ hoart”’ it came through as 
6¢ h eart.’’ 

One day Jeanette MacDonald complained of a funny 
sound about her screen high notes in a scene. The “‘ mixer ” 
was puzzled. There was a mysterious overtone to each high 
note. Then he tried moving the position of the tuba in 
the orchestra. 

All was well then, for the way the tuba had been facing, 
its horn was catching the high notes and throwing back a 
faint echo, audible only to the sensitive mike. 

Herbert Stothart, the musical director at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, had to stop using a thin baton when conducting. It 
made a swishing noise in the air. 

I could go on indefinitely with the problems of the 
“ mixer’s ”’ life. 

Eleanor Powell has to stand on a rubber mat while 
singing because she instinctively taps with her feet. 

Robert Taylor had to sing “I’ve Got a Feelin’ You're 
Foolin’ ” in “ Broadway Melody of 1936 ” with his hands in 
his pockets, because when he sings he unconsciously snaps 
his fingers in time. 

Sometimes the “ mixer,” hearing with his electrical 
ears, which are more acute than human hearing, becomes 
a critic of the words spoken on the studio stage. 

One of the sound experts in my own department gave 
me an amusing instance of this which happened during the 
making of the film “‘ Small Town Gurl.” 

Robert Taylor and Lewis Stone, both doctors, were 
supposed to be talking about Janet Gaynor, whose character 
name was Kay. The line over the microphone was, ‘‘ We 
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doctors owe Kay a lot.” The sound man could not under- 
stand how the doctors should “okay a lot,” so he asked 
the director. They changed the line to ‘‘ We doctors owe 
a lot to Kay.” Ambiguity in dialogue is very often first 
caught because the “ mixer ” is “ listening blind.” 

Sounds that are not noticed on the stage are frequently 
picked up by the microphone. The human ear selects 
what it wants to hear. For instance, if two people are 
interested in conversation, they will not notice street noises. 
But noises cannot be ignored by the microphone. On 
“The Good Earth ” set there was a tapping that could not 
be heard on the stage. It was traced, and we found a plumber 
hammering a pipe a quarter of a mile away. The pipe ran 
under the sound stage and happened to touch a girder, 
which carried the sound up to us. 

To reproduce sound from the film-sound track is simply 
the reverse of the recording process. A light shines through 
the film, as it moves at a uniform speed, and flows upon a 
photo-electric cell on the other side. The interchange of 
light and dark stripes sets up a fluctuating current within 
the cell, which is in time with the impressing on the film 
of the vibrations coming originally from the microphone. 
These vibrations are amplified, exactly as in the case of 
radio, and played through a loud-speaker horn. For theatre 
use, larger amplifiers and larger horns are, of course, used 
to fill the greater sound capacity of the auditorium. 

Improvements are constantly being made in recording 
and reception, although it is my contention that the greatest 
progress in recording of sound for the screen has not been 
merely in mechanical developments but in the brains behind 
the mechanism as well. The sound technician, as his know- 
ledge has increased, has been able to do more things with the 
sound apparatus, which is, in effect, just the tool with which 
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he can fashion what his knowledge and the results of his 
researches permit. 

Experiments have taught us a great deal. We have, 
for example, been able to decrease materially the volume of 
‘surface noise,” thus increasing the clarity and strength of 
the sound you hear in the theatre. Much has been dis- 
covered in the realm of film sound, and still, I feel, we 
have not done more than scratch the surface of this new 
and important science within the science of film-making. 
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The arrival of sound as an important factor in film pro- 
duction did more than make the recording experts prominent 
and responsible collaborators in the making of every new picture. 
It took music, as related to films, from the orchestra pit of the 
individual cinema and placed wt im the studio, It brought 
the musician into the team of experts in every film unt. Music, 
with ws power over the mind and emotions, had always been a 
contributor to the impact of film upon audience. But ut had 
been undisciplined and undeveloped ; something the picture 
maker could not depend upon in his reckoning of a scene's 
mood or power. Suddenly it was all changed. Many producers 
and directors who had long seen the film as an aggregation of 
arts found themselves with a new material, a new force at their 
disposal. And a new artist stepped into the forefront of studro 
personalities. Such a man 18 Mr. Herbert Stothart, who 
writes, in the neat chapter, on the place and significance of 
music in films. Mr. Stothart was formerly a professor in 
the University of Illinois. As a composer he has collaborated 
with Franz Lehar and, with Rudolph Friml, composed the 
famous musical play “ Rose Mare.” His introduction to 
films was as musical director of the ‘“‘ Rogue Song” with the 
operatic star, Lawrence Tibbeit, one of the first films to exploit 
an operatic singer as a screen attraction. Among other films 
in which he has been responsible for the music are “‘ Naughty 
Marietta,” “ The Cat and the Fiddle,” “ David Copperfield,” 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “ Mutiny on the Bounty,” “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and “ The Good Earth.” 


FILM MUSIC 
By HERBERT STOTHART 


fas me the screen’s importance, musically, lies not in 

developing new song writers, but in its potentialities 
for furthering the appreciation of good music, and for 
developing new serious composers. 

Few people realise the importance which not merely 
good but great music has in the entertainment of the 
screen. The public to-day is benefiting by the greatest 
works of the greatest composers, woven into the drama of 
the screen and giving it a new effectiveness, while the drama 
itself is creating a new sense of music appreciation. 

I have always held the belief that the application of 
music to the embellishment of great drama is not only 
bringing greater music to the public every day, but is de- 
veloping a new group of composers of great dramatic music 
that, in time, may result in great classicists of the future. 
The development of new song writers is of relatively small 
importance. The important thing that the screen is doing 
to-day is in giving opportunities to composers, who, imbued 
with fresh vision, are carrying on the work started by men 
like Stravinsky, and applying its modern impressionistic 
principles to the drama of the screen. It is along these lines 
that the great development of musical talent must and will 
come. 

Much has already been accomplished. Tone poems 
have been created for drama. New impressions have been 
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evolved in music for pictures. To realise what composers 
can do for films just try to imagine what great work Gounod 
could have done on the screen ! 

To bear this out, consider the masterful musical scores 
of “ David Copperfield,”’ for imstance, or ‘“‘ The Informer.”’ 
If you saw one of these pictures without its musical score 
you would see what unrecognised composers in Hollywood 
to-day have done for the screen. Not one of them ever had 
the chance before to do the great work he is doing to-day in 
films. 

As the screen daily demands greater musical settings 
for greater drama, the composers—those men who write 
music in terms of its relation to drama—are constantly 
being “groomed” and developed. From them will surely 
arise eventually a Beethoven or a Gounod of the screen. 
That is my hope and my sincere belief as a musician. 

And now to discuss the subject from another angle. 
While grand opera on the screen is being debated pro and 
con by the general public, producers, writers, and directors, 
the development toward music of a symphonic nature on 
the screen as the orchestral setting for drama has experienced. 
a decided impetus in Hollywood. Perhaps the first musical 
score of this kind to possess, throughout its entire length, 
a true symphonic quality, was used in “ Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” 

I saw in the scope and magnitude of the story an oppor- 
tunity for something new in music of the screen. I approached 
the task with the intention of having the score actually 
tell the story in psychological impressions. The listener 
can, without seeing the picture, mentally envision the 
brutalities at sea, the calm, the storms, the idyllic tropics, 
mutiny, clash of human wills, and retribution. 

I drew on ancient ship chanteys, music of old England, 
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carols, and other authentic sources, and used these as & 
pattern to weave together my musical narrative. 

A symphony orchestra of a hundred pieces was em- 
ployed, together with male and female choruses, and special 
instruments, such as accordion, pipe, and other “ effect ” 
instrumentation. 

One of the dramatic high lights in the score was the 
portion marking the departure of H.M.S. Bounty from 
Portsmouth Harbour, en rowte for Tahiti. Impressionistic 
themes aided in giving pictorial reality to the harbour, the 
ships, and then an intensely dramatic arrangement of ‘“‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’ gave a climax in smashing crescendo. 

Throughout the score, a definite musical theme was used 
whenever the Bounty appeared on the screen, much as Wagner 
gave all his operatic characters themes, and, in more modern 
operas, Puccini stressed the same musical device. Choruses, 
with old chanteys such as “Blow a man down,” and 
** What shall we do with a drunken sailor,”’ were used with 
orchestration in the scenes where anchors were raised or 
winches manned. 

Music of the South Seas, with its dreary melodic phrases, 
its steel guitars, and its unusual tom-tom effects, was woven 
into a modern treatment for the Tahitian sequences, some 
barbaric, some idyllic. 

With the exception of some special cases, none of the 
music was purely melodic, but rather impressionistic, 
depending on instrumentation and technique to create 
imagery, rather than on tunes to suggest definite ideas. 
As the score was played, it was at such a level as to permit 
the audience to be conscious of the music without its being 
heard so strongly as to intrude on the drama itself. 

This was done by careful balance and choice, repressing 


the music in strong moments of drama, using it in climaxes 
II 


Mr. HERBERT STOTHART, composer, conductor and direc- 
tor of the musical scores of such famous films as “* Mutiny 
on the Bounty,” “ Rose Marie” (in the composition of 
which he collaborated), *“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ** San 
Francisco,” and ** The Good Earth,”’ takes the rostrum 
in the studio for an orchestral recording for the screen. 
The microphone, focal point of all his work, is also seen. 
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in tempo with the dramatic climax, and carefully balancing 
it for effect in scenic sequences of the picture. 

A score, such as that of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in which 
the authentic Palestrina and Gregorian music of 1500, the 
ancient English madrigals, and other pre-Bach music, little 
known even to musicians, produces a brilliant new symphonic 
effect, deserves recognition, not only from musicians, but 
by the public it enchants. 

Every important picture has much classical music, 
used to create moods, in the setting or “ under-scoring.”’ 
Often this is in so low a key that the audience is barely 
conscious of it, so that the music will not intrude on dialogue 
or drama. But the psychological effect is there. In ‘‘ Rose 
Marie,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” was represented, as 
well as Puccini’s “‘ La Tosca.” In “San Francisco,” opera 
sequences from Gounod’s “ Faust ”’ figured. Even in comedy, 
classic music helps embellish dramatic action. Some of the 
most noted composers in history, including Verdi, Puccini, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, as well as the authors of traditional 
Italian folk-song, were represented in the forms of harmony 
used in the picture, and the opera scorings, of “A Night at 
the Opera.” 

Now that sound recording is so perfected that a symphony 
orchestra can be reproduced to its fullest effect, now that 
great musicians like Stokowski, Klemperer, and Percy 
Grainger are realising that the screen can actually re-create 
their great works, and are becoming definitely interested 
in the new medium, the importance of composers in pictures 
is greater than most people realise. 

The sincere musician in motion pictures does not mind 
the fact that the public does not realise his music’s im- 
portance. On the contrary. If an audience is conscious 
of music where it should be conscious only of drama, then 
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the musician has gone wrong. We can let the audience 
hear the music where music naturally would be heard, but 
in dramatic moments it must be subordinated. 

We do not stress melodic themes as much as we seek 
musical effects that generate certain impressions. Stravinsky 
does it on the concert stage, and he has the ideal picture 
technique. Picture music has to appeal to eye and ear at 
the same time. Played without the picture being seen, it 
would lose much of its effect. But so would the picture, 
shown without the music. That is as it should be. Thus 
music for the screen is an entirely different school from 
any other, and it takes a special attitude of mind on the part 
of the musicians creating it. 
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The picture 1s now made in the rough, but only in so far 
as, for instance, a motor-car 1s manufactured when tts necessary 
parts are ready awaiting assembly. The car, at ths stage, 
won't go. And the film, at this stage, cannot be put on the 
screen before the public. The parts have to be assembled into 
the whole. This work has been begun while the film 1s still 
“on the floor,” but only after the work of actors, cameramen, 
and the director’s actual direction are finished, does the film 
achieve the final shape in which rt will reach the cinema. I 
say “ the dwrector’s actual direction” because he takes part, too, 
wn the wmportant work of editing or cutting. If the entire film 
were “‘ shot” before goung to the cutting-room, it would be in the 
form of hundreds of strips of celluloid, bearing every image 
and sound the eye and ear of camera and microphone have 
caught. But these strips would bear much that the audience 
will never see. At the beginning of each “ take’’ (or version 
of a scene), the film shows a board, held up in front of the camera 
by the clapper boy, on which the name of the production, the 
number of the scene, and the number of the “ take” (as “ Scene 
94, Take 2”—representing the second performance of that 
scene), the director's name, cameraman’s name, and perhaps 
the word ‘‘ Night,” or ‘‘ Day.” The clapper boy, as he holds 
his board before the camera, recites the relevant facts written 
on the board, and then raises and lowers the top of the board, 
wood coming down on wood with a sharp sound that marks 
the sound track and adds yet another identification for the cutter 
or editor. 

The sound track of each “take” will bear the word ‘ Cut” 
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spoken by the director to terminate the shooting. And, of 
course, the camera may have caught glimpses of the players 
relaxing on the word “‘ cut”’ before the camera operator has 
carried out that instruction. 

Now from these strips of celluloid the finished, flowing 
Jum has to be composed. This is one of the least known of 
all the film’s stages of production so far as the public 18 con- 
cerned. It 18 an intricate, fascinating, and highly responsible 
operation. The work 18 described in the next chapter by Miss 
Margaret Booth, acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant 
editors. She has been cutting films for fifteen years, sence she 
graduated from her first studio post of typist and was picked 
for promotion by the late Irving Thalberg. He chose her to 
edit all his pictures, an assignment which lasted many years 
and included the cutting of such famous films as “ The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” “ Mutiny on the Bounty,” ‘‘ Romeo and 
Julvet,” “ Camille,” and ‘‘ The Good Earth.” 


THE CUTTER 
By MARGARET BOOTH 


[‘ you remember that a film is composed of thousands 

of tiny photographs arranged in a certain order to 
tell a story, you will realise that to assemble them in the most 
effective sequence is an exacting and delicate task. I think 
it has also a claim to be called an artistic one. 

This shaping and editing of photographs into dramatic 
narrative form is the function of the film editor. He or she 
juggles with photographs as another kind of editor does 
with words—to make them tell a story. 

The cutting-room, which is my workshop, is a very 
important department of the studio. It is also traditionally 
a notorious chamber of horrors where, according to actors 
and actresses, all their best work is hacked by the editor’s 
scissors, where the most beautiful photographs of themselves 
lie discarded on the floor. The favourite alibis of Hollywood 
are ‘“ You should have seen it before it was cut” and “ It 
is all on the cutting-room floor.”’ 

My workshop is a small compact room with an adjacent 
projection-room, where I review the result of my work, bit 
by bit. 

The procedure is briefly this. When the director has 
finished shooting a scene he usually orders several prints 
to be developed. In these he may have the scene taken 
from three angles—“ long shot,” “ intermediate shot,” and 
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for the cutter is how to intermingle the best of each version 
of each scene so that its dramatic value is enhanced. 

First of all the film is developed in the laboratory and 
the prints, still unedited, are seen on the screen, usually the 
next day, by the director, the producer, the cutter, and 
sometimes members of the cast. These unrelated strips of 
film, simply the record of the day’s work, are known as 
“ rushes.” 

The best features of each of these prints are discussed 
and pointed out to the cutter. But the work of the cutting- 
room really begins from a basketful of jumbled celluloid 
fragments—the raw material of the finished film. Out of 
these the cutter must fashion a motion picture. His work 
can do irreparable damage, or incalculable good. 

My first principle, as a film editor, is to aim for smooth- 
ness and rhythm. The constant changes of camera position 
which give the modern motion picture its action must not 
be noticeable. There must be no Jerk or break to hamper 
illusion or impede the telling of the story. But there is 
something subtler than that. A good picture has an under- 
lying rhythmic beat, almost like music. Only good editing 
can bring that out. 

If the editor lays claim to being an artist he or she must 
also accept the necessity of being a showman, for show- 
manship is one of the secrets of good cutting. A line spoken 
by a character in a long shot achieves much greater im- 
portance if it is stressed and underlined with a close-up. 
If there is danger of a scene dragging or remaining stationary 
too long, so that the audience may become impatient, the 
restorative of interest lies in quickened action. The means 
of achieving this are in the cutter’s hands. A “pan”’ shot 
(derived from ‘‘ panorama ’—when the camera moves with 
the moving scene) fade-outs or fade-ins (the opening or 
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closing of a scene without a sharp cut)—these are some of 
the methods used to infuse new life and action into a film. 

So the task of the cutter goes on, like solving a huge 
Jig-saw puzzle, made more difficult by the fact that there is 
no absolute right and wrong, except what his own taste and 
judgment dictate. 

There are, of course, tricks of the trade. If you have 
a close-up of an actress who looks up when the door bell 
rings, you first show the person entering the door from her 
angle. That is the natural transition, to turn from one 
character and see what she is seeing through her eyes. 
Nowadays the audience accepts that kind of thing without 
thought—which is as it should be—but if the cutter did not 
observe these details it would not take the audience long to 
be aware of resultant jerkiness. 

Naturally, the cutter does not edit the whole film at once. 
He assembles the pictures which go to make a scene or a 
little series of scenes, which form a complete section of the 
story. The edited sequences are shown to the producer and 
director. It is their film, theirs is the last command, and they 
may tell the cutter to go back and make changes and 
corrections. 

As close co-operation is essential between director and 
cutter, almost every director has a cutter he prefers, one 
who, he feels, understands his technique and will give 
him what he wants. In the old days directors did their 
own cutting when production was finished. Now with the 
addition of the sound track—a thin celluloid strip which has 
to be synchronised with and added to the cut film—the work 
has become too arduous. But some of the most successful 
directors of to-day—Clarence Brown, Victor Fleming, and 
Josef von Sternberg, for example—served a thorough appren- 
ticeship in the cutting-room. I am often asked how I pene- 
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trated into film-making on a side which is generally regarded 
as exclusively masculine. It is true that the work is physically 
hard and demands a degree of technical aptitude which 
comparatively few women seem to have. My answer is 
that film-making (apart from the acting side) is so largely a 
masculine affair that when the men find a feminine point of 
view available to them, they are very glad to have it. I 
have often felt that a director has preferred to have me 
working on his film rather than a male cutter of equal ability 
and experience, because in the throes of making some im- 
portant decision over an emotional or psychological scene, 
he can turn to me and say, “ How do you feel about that 
as a woman ? ” 

In case this may seem to suggest that there is a great 
field for women as ‘‘ feminine advisors” in such situations, 
I had better emphasise that what is being sought is the view- 
point of a woman, versed in the technical implications of 
any criticism she may offer, who will not only be prepared 
to put forward an idea, but to help to carry it out in practice. 

. I have spoken of the work of the cutter as being physically 
hard. The trying time comes between the end of “ shooting 
the picture ” and the date of the preview. During this time 
we often work twenty-four hours a day. Food is sent in 
from the studio restaurant and what sleep we get is taken 
in brief snatches on a camp bed in the cutting-room. The 
trouble is that once a cutter has started work on a film he 
or she can no more be replaced effectively, with justice to 
the picture, than can a good novelist in the middle of a book. 
Anyhow, fatigue or no fatigue, there is something creative 
about our job, which makes abhorrent the idea of anybody 
else taking it on. 

The preview is a time of importance and anxiety to every- 
body concerned with the picture, but to nobody more than 





Miss Marcaret Boots at work in her cutting room. 
For easy handling, films are wound on spools or kept in 
the basket in the foreground, with their ends over the 
bar so that each length may be quickly identified. At 
Miss Booth’s back is the moviola through which she runs 
the film, while editing, to see it as it would look on the 
screen. On the left is a sound machine which reproduces 
the sound on the film (through the loudspeaker above) to 
enable her to know what sound accompanies each section 
of film as she cuts. 
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the cutter. The preview idea is that if a new film is slipped 
unexpectedly into the programme at some ordinary repre- 
sentative cinema one night, the producer will be able to get 
some idea of audience reaction. Then he still has a chance 
to make alterations before the film is finally issued. 

For the cutter, the preview is sometimes the final court 
of appeal in unusually difficult problems of selection and 
rejection. 

There are times when it is impossible for a cutter to decide 
which scenes are essential and should be left intact and which 
are not and should come out. 

Approval of certain scenes may be clearly indicated by 
an audience, whereas the same scenes viewed in an empty 
projection-room are apt to seem very different. That is the 
prime reason for previews. 

Comedy lines are generally regarded as the most difficult 
for the cutter to judge. “After the Thin Man” was so 
replete with them, the director, W.8. Van Dyke, and his cutter 
decided to leave the selection entirely to preview audiences. 
The result was that none were cut, even though the picture 
ran a few minutes over its appointed time. It was felt that 
the audiences would never know this, because of the highly 
entertaining quality of the film. In a case like this, if a 
decision had been made in the cutting-room and a scene 
scrapped, a piece of successful entertainment would have 
been lost for ever. 

My own opinion is that courtroom scenes are hardest to 
edit. There are so many important factors to be played up 
—judge, jurors, witnesses, plaintiff, defendant, spectators. 
Kach must be given its exact amount of dramatic significance. 

A cutting-room, to the uninitiated, looks hopelessly 
cluttered up with reels of film—some piled in baskets, some 
lying in rolls, some in marked and numbered boxes. But 
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the cutters, in their minds, have every foot of it listed, 
tabulated, and memorised. 

Each of the thirty-odd rooms of the department are 
lined with film racks containing reels, rewinders, sprockets for 
keeping film and sound track in correct juxtaposition and 
similar equipment. 

Every cutter has an assistant to splice film and perform 
other detail tasks. The assistants, as they learn, usually 
become full-fledged cutters. 

I believe that, like writing, good cutting cannot be 
analysed. It is intangible, like all branches of showmanship or 
artistry. Instinctively you know whether or not a scene is 
coming out right. If it is not, there is no way to patch up. 
There is nothing to do then but start again from the 
beginning. 

The good cutter takes a pride in his work far beyond the 
glory of having his name among the titles of the finished 
film, It is not a business for the man or woman who seeks 
wide public recognition of work done. Cutting at its best 
produces a film flowing so smoothly that the audience thinks 
only of the entertamment and gives no thought to the 
mechanics that went to create it. A perfect film ought to 
give the illusion that it was all done exactly as seen on the 
screen, and that there never was any such person as a cutter. 
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Closely related to the normal procedure of film-cutting, 
which Miss Booth has described, 18 the newer but no less highly 
skilled craft of ‘‘ sound-cutting.” This intricate process, which 
is an off-shoot of the arrwal of sound in films, has laid upon 
the cutting department an extra task, bringing the editor into 
close co-operation with the sound department and, more particu- 
larly, with the sound library. The usual procedure is that the 
cutter, musical director, sound expert and director, all examine 
the first rough cut of the film and discuss the problems raised 
by the sounds involved. Although the film has now been photo- 
graphed and recorded it 18 still possible to make considerable 
changes in the sound track. The need for this can come from a 
score of causes. It may be that an actual sound does not record 
realistically. An artificial representation of that sound may give 
@ more convincing result. Just as “ stock shots’’ from the film 
library may be introduced with great effect on the visual side, 
so “ stock sounds” may be added to give a scene tts authentic 
aural background. 

The sound library 1s a fascinating innovation of the last 
few years wn the average big studio. The librarian presides over 
thousands of carefully wndexed pigeon-holes, each containing 
a collection of ready-made sound track. He 1s there to fill the 
most exacting requirements of the dorectors at the shortest notice. 
If, for instance, a beach scene has been made in the studio, he 
can supply in a moment the necessary background sound of the 
surf, so saving the studio the cost of a trip to the seaside. In 
the same way he can produce rain novses, wind, thunder, 
bird songs, gun fire, the roar of traffic, applause in a theatre, 
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the hiss of a steam engine, the rumble of an earthquake, or the 
murmur of a crowd in any language. The director, knowing 
that such things can be added to his film in the cutting-room via 
a call to the sound library, does not have to worry about such 
essenital details while shooting. Similarly, if he finds, on 
running through a scene in the projection-room, that a sound 
does not seem right, he can rely on the sound library to correct 
wu. For wustance, canaries chirp so shrilly that they record 
badly. So when that sound 1s required in a film the sound library 
1s called upon, because they have recordings made by canaries 
carefully “tuned down”? by having violinists play low notes 
to them. 

Unwanted sounds can be easily eluminated in the cutting- 
room. George Cukor once told me that wn “‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
he made a difficult scene with Freddie Bartholomew by speaking 
to the boy after each sentence of his part. The two voices were 
recorded, of course, but Cukor’s was erased when the film was 
edited. In outdoor scenes extraneous noises often creep into 
the microphone and have to be cut out in the editing. Directors 
often delight in testing the resources of the sound library by 
requisitioning strange sound effects. Sherman Todd, the editor 
who is in charge of Samuel Goldwyn’s sound library, was once 
asked in rapid succession for sound tracks of an old pack of 
cards being shuffled, an egg being beaten, a man sharpening a 
knife, a blow-torch burning, a perambulator being wheeled on a 
bumpy pavement, and a coin hitting a Salvation Army tam- 
bourine. All of these were required for the film “ Dead End.” 

Sometimes trickery 1s of no use in producing sound effects. 
Experience has proved that the only way to give the effect of 
rain on a roof 1s to record rain on a roof. 

When these intricacies of the cutting-room are completed— 
and some cutters, like M1ss Booth, have the reputation of keeping 
pace with the director so that they are able, if called upon, to 
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delwer the finished, edited film, ready for prenew, within a 
day or two of the end of shooting—the film is ready for the screens 
of the world’s cinemas. The only event which can bring it back 
to the cutting-room is the decision, after a preview, to cut out 
certain sequences or make alterations which necessitate a revision 
of the editing in some way. It 18 also possible that the film 
might go farther back on its tracks than a return visit to the 
cutting-room. A producer who felt, after a preview or a serves 
of previews, that some scenes were not right, or that some 
additional scene or scenes would improve the micture, might 
even take his picture right back on the floor, rebuilding seis, 
recalling writers, durector, players, and remake whole sections 
of his apparently finished film. But in the general case, where 
the production has gone as planned, and no emergency arvses, 
the film passes out of the studio phase of ws life when rt leaves 
the cuttung-room. 

Of course ut exists now only in one master copy, but the question 
of printing the comes required for world-wide showing 18 one 
which 18 dealt with an a later chapter on Distribution. The pownt 
at this stage 1s that the work of the producer and his studio 
staff 1s over. Of course the interest and anxiety of the producer 
and las business associates concerned with us marketing now 
reaches its highest pitch. They have invested anything from 
£20,000 to £400,000. They await the public verdict. Have they 
made a success or a failure ?—a profit or a loss ? 

Something vital remains to be done. The film has to be 
sold. Its existence must be made known to the public. The 
whole transaction 1s essentially in the old commercial form of 
an offer and «zs acceptance or rejection. All this money has 
been spent, all this tume and effort has been expended in the 
hope that the film offers something in return for which the 
public 1s prepared to pay. What vt is that the film has to 
offer must first be made known as widely and attractively as 
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possible. So we shall take the process of selling the film wn 
two stages. First, from the point of view of the man whose 
duty i 18s to tell the world that this film 1s available, and why 
the producers think it will be worth while to see ut. The best 
wares in the world cannot cross the gulf from manufacturer to 
consumer unthout this bridge of information. In these com- 
petitwe days the creation and maintenance of that bridge 
between producer and public is a task of great wmportance, 
demanding from its successful architect a high degree of ex- 
perience and intelligence in the assessment of public taste. It 
is not enough to lure people into the cunema on any fictitious 
batt ; there is goodwill to be considered ; the producer, the 
studio, and the stars all want to build up an expectant public 
for each new production they undertake. So the public-relations 
man has to take the long view. At all costs he must avoid guing 
people the “‘once bitten” attitude towards his wares. He 
must not merely draw people into the films ; he must draw the 
right people who will enjoy what he has to offer. Mr. Howard 
Dietz, who writes the following chapter on “‘ Public Relations,” 
as the director of advertising and publicity of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Company in New York. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By HOWARD DIETZ 


Dies field of Public Relations is by no means a narrow 

one. Nor is it limited to a single subject. The 
Influence of the Public Relations Counsel, as a matter of 
fact, 1s so general that fully 75 per cent. of American news- 
papers are composed of stories emanating directly or in- 
directly from a paid commercial employee whose job it is to 
accommodate the press. 

Sometimes he calls himself a Public Relations Counsel, 
a Bureau of Public Information, or a Director of Publicity. 
We in the theatre business, however, disdaining titles, 
call a spade a spade, and prefer to be known as press agents, 
regardless of what we print on our stationery. 

The duties of a press agent have to do with covering 
and uncovering a multitude of sins. His job is not only 
to get things into print, but also to keep them out. These 
duties, even then, shift with the product. The press agent 
who works for a tangible commodity like canned goods or 
cigarettes has an easier task, in many ways, than the press 
agent who sells one of the most public of all commodities, 
the movies. 

In this instance, every prominent star provides, in one 
way or another, news or feature material; and the press 
agent must edit this material and distribute it wisely, in 
order that it reflect in print the spirit behind the star’s 
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work. Through this supervision he is able to mould the 
star’s career properly. | 

For instance, we do not send out pictures showing Greta 
Garbo in a domestic réle, as a culinary expert, a bathing 
beauty, or a girl who celebrates the opening of petrol stations. 
Exploitation of this sort would be inappropriate to Garbo’s 
achievements and the seriousness of her art. In other 
instances, however, such exploitation would be appropri- 
ate. It would fit a vivacious type of modern girl. 

Generally speaking, the business of a press agent in the 
movies, as a representative of a large organisation which 
produces and distributes pictures, is to nurse the careers of 
the personalities under contract, to express the merits of the 
pictures, and to draw the attention of the public to these 
volubly and forcibly. His first step in achieving this pur- 
pose is one of service, by supplying material to publications 
which print news of directors and players. 

The publicity department of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has a staff of over one hundred people. All of these are 
engaged, either locally, nationally, or internationally, in 
some form of press service. This service concerns not only 
the newspapers but the theatres also. For the theatre is a 
peculiar publicity medium in itself which operates through 
lobby signs, screen trailers, tie-ups with local dealers, posters, 
heralds, and radio announcements. 

The local press agent is the correspondent who receives 
his general instructions from the home office. These 
instructions concern the pictures which are to be stressed, 
the type of personal publicity the star 1s to receive, and the 
amount of money to be spent for general and local purposes. 

The home office of an American film company is located 
in New York. But the studios where the pictures are made 


are in California, three thousand miles away. The publicity 
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staff of the studios consists of a few dozen writers and camera- 
men, each of whom is assigned to a particular production. 
It is the duty of these men to live with the picture on the 
set, follow it day by day, and supervise the necessary still 
photographs that are to be distributed subsequently all over 
the world. 

Each individual production is financially as large as a 
substantial business organisation. In the case, for instance, 
of ‘‘ The Good Earth,” something like £600,000 was invested 
in the production, from the time the story was purchased, 
through the research work and filming, to the release of the 
finished film. Furthermore, several years were consumed in 
the preparation of ‘‘ The Good Earth,” before it was ready 
to be sold as a commercial product. 

Putting on a picture requires, in all its far-reaching fields 
of activity, no one of which is more important than another, 
approximately one hundred thousand men and women, 
counting extras, cameramen, electricians, research workers, 
artists, writers, and press agents. An activity as extensive 
as this must receive, therefore, public recognition worthy of 
its magnitude. 

It is necessary that a press agent keep in mind the im- 
portance of each production in the making. When a film 
company turns out a picture a week, there is a tendency 
to take this million-dollar investment as a matter of course. 
But the press agent is affected in this unfavourable manner 
only when the studio itself scamps its product. If the 
producer, the actor, and the director are keen about their 
picture to the point of excitement, their spirit will pervade 
the publicity office, and this spirit will reverberate in the 
ear of the press agent three thousand miles away. 

There have been many criticisms made about the movies 
and movie publicity. Some of these are general criticisms 
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and apply to all publicity. Some are particularised against 
the film industry, where personality is on the market. The 
motion-picture business is a personal business. It has nothing 
to sell but yards of film, faces, and figures, and the transposi- 
tion of sound and light. 

In everyday life we gossip about our neighbours, often 
being unwittingly malicious. Similarly, the personalities of 
movie stars inspire rumours, opinions, and often inaccurate 
press reports. The newspaper seizes on this material, 
particularly when applied to a glamorous personality. 
Often, however, when the source of this material is traced 
down to its origin, it is found that the star in question has 
had a most remote connection with the incident or often no 
connection at all. 

This situation does not make the work of the press agent 
easier. If his work were solely to get things into print, his 
task would not be difficult. But when his purpose is to get 
the right things in print, to do so he must employ the skill 
of a figure skater. 

Often a publicity line or “angle,” as it is called, 
develops accidentally. The Garbo legend in which she 
says in her world-famous accent, “I think I go home,” 
started when Garbo refused to have an interview unless 
she could speak her mind without restriction. In other 
words, Garbo wished to say what was in her mind rather 
than that which was diplomatic or wise. She preferred 
to remain silent rather than temper her opinions and choose 
her words. Many people said, at the time, that Miss Garbo 
was entitled to the right of expressing herself frankly on 
her impression of the Hollywood film world in which she had 
arrived. But to-day Miss Garbo herself would doubtless 
agree that a more temperate phrasing would have been 
propitious, although there was never the semblance of an issue. 
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It is as if a person, as a comparative stranger, would 
enter a drawing-room and immediately criticise the furniture. 
For him to say what was not pleasing would be tactless. 
Similarly, in the theatrical business, everyone is sensitive ; 
deals in his own vanity. When a person, for instance, 
writes a story under his own name, he is projecting himself 
in a way that is almost immodest. When an actress gives 
a performance, even though it may be terrible, her friends 
consider it good form to greet her at the opening night with 
some gracious comment that does not entirely demolish 
the hopeful heart. 

To do otherwise would be like entering a maternity 
hospital and telling a mother how awful her first-born 
looked. If the child is three or four years old, however, 
and a guest spends several week-ends at the home, it might 
be possible to mention that the brat is a brat without 
necessarily starting a domestic war. 

The press agent must continue to be confronted with 
problems of this sort. He must always consider matters of 
good taste and tact. In his praise he has a tendency to 
exaggerate. But, generally speaking, the editors tone him 
down. 

When he writes advertisements, however, he is a free 
agent. His spirit takes wing. 

Notwithstanding, the problem of advertising a motion 
picture is not the same as that of advertising commercial 
articles. A good advertisement should state the essential 
values of a product, the place where it may be seen, and the 
price at which it may be bought. 

In the case of motion pictures, this problem 1s complicated 
by the impossibility of always conforming to these demands. 
Sometimes, for instance, an advertisement in a national 
magazine advertising a certain product may fascinate the 
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Two samples of finished film, complete with sound track. 
Each tiny picture is known as a “ frame.’’ On the left 
is a section of “* Libelled Lady,” in which Myrna Loy, 
WILLIAM POWELL JEAN HARLOW, and SPENCER TRACY 
may be seen. The sound track is the narrow “ striped ”’ 
section running down the left-hand edge of the film. 
In this case the sound recording has been done by the 
Western Electric system of Variable Density. In the 
specimen on the right, from the Fitzpatrick Travel- 
talk ** Rocky Mountain Grandeur,” the recording, it 
will be noticed, is on a different principle, records in a 
different ‘‘ pattern.” This is the R.C.A. High Fidelity 
Multi-Lateral Track, also known as the Variable Area 
system. 
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reader. But when he goes to the theatre he finds that the 
picture has already played there or will not be played there 
for some time to come. 

It is just as if a customer were to go to his local grocer and 
say, “I would like to purchase a box of Pettijohn cornflakes 
which you advertised”; only to have the grocer reply, 
“I’m sorry, madam, but we’re selling Grape Nuts this week. 
Last week the cornflakes were on sale, but we'll have them 
again in a few weeks.” 

Similarly, the difficulty of completing the sale through 
the printed word is increased in advertising a motion picture 
nationally. However, the general whip-up of public interest, 
like the whitecaps of the sea, compensates for this marketing 
handicap. People are willing to wait for pictures, and fans 
are willing to follow the careers of the stars. 

The anticipated gross revenue of a motion picture is 
so variable that the amount of money to be spent in pub- 
licising it proportionally is very hard to determine. 

In the case of many commercial articles of a standard 
nature, a fair chart of the monthly business can be predicted. 
But motion-picture companies are entirely the victims of 
public reaction, which is the test in entertainment. Thus, 
if one examines expenditures made in relation to particular 
pictures, he would find the totals disproportionate, large for 
some failures and too small for some successes. 

The problem which the motion-picture industry has to 
face in its effort to be of value to all communities, is to make 
the very best pictures, and, at the same time, make them 
successful. There are so many degrees of public taste, and 
so many varied classes of audiences, that a company often 
feels unhappy when it is not able to cater to a particular taste. 
Nevertheless, it must generally confine its production 
expenditures to those stories which have the most general 
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appeal. The publicity man, however, can often make the 
public responsive to pictures of intellectual, spiritual, and 
artistic merit. He can coax the right audience to the 
picture. 

Recently, the entire film industry grieved because an 
exceptionally good picture (not produced by my company, yet 
one of the best ever made!) did not play to the audiences 
to which it was entitled. Despite its merits, it found its 
water-level too late. Had it been launched properly, with a 
complete understanding of its merits and with the full co- 
operation of the organisation, it is possible that the work 
might have been a popular success instead of a merely 
respectable enterprise. . 

Our own “ Fury” is a sample of a picture in which the 
audience was appealed to directly, with the proper values 
stressed. As a result, the right audiences saw the picture, 
with fortunate box-office receipts. 

In this instance is summed up the work of the press agent, 
his need for perpetual industry, faith in his product, and 
the ability to sell this product with tact and judgment. 
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Only one more stage of the film’s story remains, but t 18 
the very important stage which brings the film to the projection- 
room of your local cinema. The picture is now in its prosaic 
serves of cans, ready to go out and, in rentals for each showing, 
earn the money that made it. Back to the producer, in quantities 
according to his success or failure in making “‘ what the public 
likes,” comes the revenue, via the distributor, that important 
colleague from whom he 1s separated by the length of this book 
but with whom, in reality, he 18 closely allied. The final 
chapter covers this phase of the film’s journey to the public. 
It 1s written by one of the best-known figures in British film- 
industry circles, Mr. S. Eckman, Jr., managing director of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Litd., the British company 
which carries on in this country the affavrs of the great producing 
and distributing organisation of America. 

As I wrote in the Introduction to this book, he 1s responsible 
for the distribution in Great Britain each year of films to the 
value (in production costs) of about £8,000,000. The results 
of his work reverberate in the studio, both because revenue from 
sales means capital for new productions and because there 1s 
to be read between the columns of figures in the distributor’s 
account books the only real diagnosis of public taste. 

Mr. Eckman’s position 1s his title to authority as the author 
of a chapter on “‘ Distribution.” He entered the film industry 
in America in 1910 and became President of the New York 
Exhibitors’ League. In 1922 he was appointed to vice-presidency 
of the Goldwyn Distributing Co., and in 1924, following the 
amalgamation from which Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer arose, he 
became an executive of that new corporation. He has held his 
present position in England since 1927. From 1931-1934 he 
was President of the British Kinematograph Renters’ Society. 


DISTRIBUTION 
By 8. ECKMAN, Jr. 


WANTED to call this ‘The Unread Chapter,’’ in the 
hope that some people might then be intrigued into 
tackling it. But the Editor thought otherwise, so I am faced 
with the difficult task of trying to lure you into reading a 
chapter under the very prosaic title of ‘“ Distribution.” I 
feel that this end of the business, essential as it may be, 
lacks the glamour possessed by the subjects of the chapters 
which have gone before. All the preceding contributors 
are studio executives, artists, or technical experts occupying 
important positions and working daily amid the excitements 
and fascination of the “ inside ’”’ of film making. Even Mr. 
Dietz, though his office is in New York, has the advantage 
over me of being intimately connected with the studio 
activities in terms of their reader-interest to the Press, and 
with the stars, the projection of whose personalities upon 
the consciousness of the world owes so much to his depart- 
ment. But I have no such romantic associations. I am just 
a business man. No one—except other business men— 
recognises me. Fans do not clamour for my autograph, nor 
am I pointed out when I leave first nights of plays or films. 
My work begins where that of all these other chapter-authors 
(except Mr. Dietz) finishes. Perhaps that is a good point 
from which to start the difficult task of making my angle of 
the business as interesting as possible. It is no exaggeration 
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the picture all the others fade out. Their keen interest 
remains, of course, because so much depends on the success 
or failure of the film with the public, but their work is done. 
What remains is my job. They in the meantime set to work 
on other new jobs, which will, in turn, be mine. 

The completed film arrives at my office in London. The 
first thing I do is to have it run through in the private theatre. 
I see it, for the first time, entirely alone. Immediately I 
am able to form several opinions and make several decisions. 
I say “ several ’’ opinions, because I have to look at the film 
from several points of view. But do not imagine that my 
attitude is coldly commercial and scientific. I have my 
ordinary reactions of enjoyment, of emotion, of disappoint- 
ment, just like any film-goer. That normal appetite for 
motion-picture entertainment and a capacity for enthusiasm 
must be kept unimpaired if my judgments are to be kept 
flexible and of value. In fact, I view not only all of our own 
films, but every important film that is made, no matter in 
what country, and—many that are unimportant. I probably 
see between 250 and 300 films each year either privately 
or in cinemas, usually the former. It is important that I 
do so to keep in touch with production from the competitive 
point of view. 

There is no way to describe the “ sixth sense ”’ a showman 
develops about entertainment. In the old days when show 
business had not taken its present place in the scheme of 
things, and many showmen were illiterate, they worked in 
the simplest way. They went to see a new play being tried 
out somewhere remote before its Broadway or West-end 
production, or they went to see a vaudeville act in a small 
obscure theatre. They watched, they applied no conscious 
rules of “ appeal,” and they formed opinions. They either 
liked the show or they didn’t, They either wanted to do 
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business or they didn’t. They probably could not tell what 
they liked about it, nor why they didn’t like it. They were 
not critics or exponents of any theories about what the public 
wanted. They just had this sixth sense of showmanship. 
A lot of this remains in the successful showman of to-day, 
though his business has become very much more scientific, 
his judgments more weighty in their responsibilities, and 
himself more educated and articulate. Still his first guide 
to quality and potential success in entertainment is a feeling 
he experiences. But to return to myself, sitting alone in the 
office theatre. When I have seen the new film through, I 
know how I feel about it, and I am able to start work on it. 
First, I have to decide on the best way to handle this picture 
in order to arouse most public interest. No two films are 
alike in this respect. Hach presents new possibilities and 
new problems and, to secure the best results, it must be 
handled in the light of these. Then I see the film again with 
a group of my executives—the sales manager, the head of 
the advertising department, the manager of the Empire, 
our London “‘ show house,” where the film will have its first 
run in all probability and make its first impression on a 
British audience. After this second viewing, I can discuss 
with these executives a plan of campaign based on our opinion 
of the film’s merits and distinctive features. I am now able 
also to calculate the potential value of the film in terms of 
revenue likely to be drawn from its showing all over the 
country. This is a ticklish job, rendered doubly difficult by 
the fact that the film is probably not to be generally released 
until a date six months ahead. I have no means of knowing 
what conditions will exist then, or what competition the film 
will face. Neither do I know yet what the reactions of 
exhibitors will be, and that is a very important consideration. 
I have said that my judgments are partly based on the sixth 
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sense of the showman for entertainment, but there are 
certain stable facts in the picture business nowadays which 
make my estimates more scientific. There are star values 
and subject values. Any experienced showman, for instance, 
knew that “Cavalcade,” and “ Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
were films which started life with certain plus quantities 
in Britain on account of their patriotic nature. And, of 
course, one knows from experience that such names as Garbo, 
Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, and Robert 
Taylor, exercise a very definite influence over the potential 
attraction of a film. But, aside from star values and the 
occasional ready-made appeal of a subject, most films have 
nothing on which it is possible to lay a positive finger and 
say, “ That will bring people into the cinema,” or ‘“ That 
will be liked by the public.” I use the word “ positive ” 
advisedly, because, while nothing is literally certain, the 
showman’s sixth sense and experience sometimes give him 
what amounts to practical certainty about some feature of 
a new film. I merely emphasise that he has no absolute 
guarantee for his judgments in order to underline the 
necessity for his being equipped with this instinct or flair 
for what the public is going to like. The experience of having 
seen, in the course of my business life, many thousands of 
films on both sides of the Atlantic, has made it possible 
for me to forecast with considerable accuracy the financial 
fate of films. Although no formula exists for such calcula- 
tions, I have, in my ten years in Britain, handled an average 
of fifty films a year, and my estimate of their gross revenue 
has been in the aggregate within five per cent. of the actual 
grand total, though that figure runs into many millions of 
pounds. The importance of these estimates to the producer 
is very great. As the Editor of this book has pointed out, 
the activities of the distributor and the producer, though 





Mr. S. Ecxman, Jr. (second from left) greets Miss NoRMA 
SHEARER on her arrival in London on a visit. On 
the left is her husband, the late Invinc THALBERGE, 
acknowledgedly the greatest producer Hollywood has 
ever known. Mr. Thalberg died with tragic suddenness in 
1936. As head of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer organiza- 
tion in Britain, it is part of Mr. Eckman’s many-sided job 
to act as *‘ ambassador” when the executives and stars, 
whose productions he distributes, pay visits to England 
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figuring at the extremities of the life-story of the film, react 
to a great extent upon one another. It is in this matter of 
estimated revenues that the wheel turns full cycle and the 
dependence of producer on distributor stands out clearly. 
From these estimates, the producer can see how much money 
is likely to be coming back, and so he is able to make his 
budgets for future productions. It will be too long before 
the actual facts of the revenue are available. He must go 
ahead with more pictures in the meantime. If he is receiving 
estimates of revenue which are reliable he can make his 
plans confidently and wisely. 

Up to this point in the story of my association with any 
one of my company’s pictures I have seen it twice. I see 
it for a third time at the trade show, when the reaction of 
at least a section of the men who are likely to show the film 
gives me another valuable guide. Then I see the film again, 
this time with a paying audience, and my plans are complete. 
Trade shows are arranged all over the country. The amount 
of money to be spent on advertising is decided, and also 
the type of advertising to be used and the publications in 
which our advertisements are to be placed. This is variable 
according to our ideas of the type of people we are aiming at. 
Then I have to estimate the number of positive copies of the 
film required, and have them made. This is another im- 
portant estimate, because prints cost £30-£40 each, and the 
number required may vary from 25 to 100, according to the 
demand for the picture. A little calculation will show you 
that, handling about 50 films a year, and 100 short subjects, 
my margin of possible error is dangerously large ; seriously 
wrong estimates would involve a wastage of thousands of 
pounds a year. All our prints are made in British labora- 
tories, running to a total of about 25 million feet of film a 
year, 
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Now the selling campaign requires another decision— 
the basis of our whole distributing business. What are we 
going to charge the cinema proprietors for showing our 
film? Since talkies came in, almost all renting has operated 
on a percentage basis. The distributor receives an agreed 
percentage—anything from 25 to 50 per cent.—of the gross 
takings of the cinema showing his film, after Government 
tax has been deducted. This is obviously a much better 
arrangement than the old system of flat rentals or fixed 
amounts. The new method gives greater justice all round, 
because it is based on the principle that exhibitor and dis- 
tributor receive only their respective shares of what the public 
has paid at the box-office. Under the old system, the 
distributor’s rental fee was fixed at a definite sum before 
either he or the exhibitor knew what was going to happen 
at the box-office. Of course the percentage to be charged 
is just as arguable a subject as the rental used to be, but it 
is at least likely to leave everybody more satisfied that a fair 
deal has been made. 

Once the terms are decided, the handling of the film 
passes into the hands of the staff of salesmen we maintain 
all over the country operating from branch offices in important 
cities. Each man has a zone containing a number of cinemas, 
which makes it possible for him to pay a personal visit to 
each, once every thirty days. Circuits—groups of cinemas, 
each under one ownership—are dealt with from head office 
in London. 

The distributor, through contacts and a most com- 
prehensive Statistical Department, keeps in close touch with 
changes in individual situations and entire territories. Due 
to shifting population, new theatres, changing industrial 
conditions, circuit expansion or contraction, and other 
factors too numerous to mention, the theatre where the 
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product is represented may not be the one with which it 
is advisable to do business three or six months hence. If 
constant supervision is not taking place the returns for 
individual films may suffer to an extent that the capital 
for future production is affected. This does not necessarily 
mean that it is always the new theatre that is preferable 
to the old. The reverse may be true and frequently is. 
It is only in this manner that scientific selling is 
possible. 

So we have accompanied the film right to the cinema. 
There are other angles to the work of a film business ex- 
ecutive representing a big Hollywood (and now British) 
production and distributing organisation. I have to handle 
the passage of my company’s films through the British and 
Irish Censorship. 

I have to be informed, and available to the Hollywood 
studio at all times, on matters relating to Britain and the 
British market. Before or during the production of a 
picture I am often asked for my opinion as to the value of 
a certain player, or the possibilities of a new book or play, 
in the light of my knowledge and experience of what people 
like in this country. I keep in touch with events and news- 
papers, with exhibitors, with staff, all over Britain, and 
note the evidence of public taste and reactions to be drawn 
from these. Naturally I am called upon to be the touch- 
stone for my company in all questions relating to the film 
industry, as in the recent discussions of new legislation 
governing films. Since the new Films Act was in process 
of formulation it has been necessary for me to appear before 
the Moyne Commission and give my views. The Govern- 
ment also maintains contact with the representatives of 
foreign film interests through the Board of Trade. 

It is therefore obvious that the man in charge of a large 
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distributing organisation must not only be a salesman 
and supervisor of a selling organisation but must also have 
more than a superficial knowledge of advertising, publicity, 
public relations, exhibition, statistics, accountancy, film 
printing, company law, and also act as contact between 
distribution and production in England and America, 
between the film company and the Press, the Trade, Public 
Authorities, and, by no means last, the Public. And, as 
already pointed out, his work carries him into conference 
with Government Departments. 

Actually, the head of a large distributing company, 
dealing with product made 6000 miles away and associated 
in many instances with companies all over the world, clearing 
knowledge and information through an office in New York, 
3000 miles away, must necessarily act as a film ambassador for 
that country which he represents. Thus that much-abused 
word “ diplomacy ” is another attribute which must not be 
lacking. 

I mention these things to demonstrate that while my 
job may be lacking in the glamour surrounding those of 
my colleagues in the studios, it has its own fascinations 
and its very definite significance in the scheme of providing 
film entertainment. Without distribution, production could 
not continue any more than it could without exhibition ; 
indeed, I have often been tempted, in talking with my pro- 
ducer friends, to develop the revolutionary argument that 
the distributor is in reality the producer, and the producer, 
in fact, the distributor. Why? Because we distributors 
produce the all-important money, which the producer dis- 
iribuies with what sometimes seems to our less imaginative 
and less artistic business eyes a lavish hand in the making 
of his pictures ! 

To finish on a note of pure, personal prejudice, there is 
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but one end of my job that I do not like, and that is being 
called a film “renter.” I suggest that, having read my 
outline of my work, you will agree there is more to it than the 
collection of “rents” for films. It is not that I aspire to 
some high-sounding title. Call me “ disttibutor” and I am 
content. 


